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NAPOLEON ON CASARISM. 

Ir is rather a delicate thing for an Emperor to rush into 
print and invite the criticism of his subjects upon his work ; 
but Napoleon II, was a journalist and an author before he 
devoted his attention with such remarkable success to politics, 
and it is impossible to regard him now as a literary débutant, 
He has long been possessed with a passion for writing, and 
since he has been seated on the Imperial throne more than one 
political pamphlet has appeared in which connoisseurs have 
declared that they could recognise his hand. If the author 
of the “History of Cesar” no longer entertains the same 
“advanced” opinions that he was in the habit of expressing 
some twenty or five-and-twenty years ago in the columns 
of a French provincial newspaper, we must remember 
that circumstances have changed, and that it was only 
natural he should change with them. When Charles 
Louis Napoleon, or Napoleon Louis Charles (for the 
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order of his ‘Majesty’ 's Christian names appears to be variable) 


was a prisoner at Ham he loved liberty; now, when he is the 
only free man in France, he rules his subjects, not with cruelty, 
but at least with severity ; and he has quite ceased to believe 
in the advantages of unlimited publicity, or in the right of 
journalists to criticise at will the actions of Government, 
Many persons are of opinion that Napoleon III, has not 
changed his principles, but that he never had any—except, 
indeed, as a man his clothes, which he puts on and takes off 
as it suits him, aud which he casts aside altogether when he 
finds that they are out of fashion, or that he has grown out of 
them, According to this view, the essays on liberty of 
the press, the right of association, parliamentary government, 
and other features of the free system which a long residence 
in England had enabled his Majesty to study not only in 
theory but also in practice, were only so many fraudulent 
advertisements put forward by the prisoner of Ham in order 
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to gain the support of the Liberal party in France. Having 
once raised himself to power on the shoulders of the Liberals, 
he took the first good opportunity that presented itself of 
arresting their chiefs and violating every promise that he had 
made, One of his victims was Victor Hugo, who, when Louis 
Napoleon was being tried for his life by the Chamber of Peers, 
had spoken warmly in his defence, and who, after the for- 
mation of the Republic of 1848, was one of the first members 
of the Assembly to advocate his recall to France, Another 
sufferer by the coup-d’état was M. Thiers, who, nevertheless, 
according to the inscription written by the Emperor in M. 
Thiers’s copy of the ‘History of Cvesar,” is “the greatest 
historian of modern times,” It seemed a pity, then, that for so 
many years there should have been no place for him in France, 
and that it should have been thought necessary to seize the 
“ greatest historian of modern times” in his bed, throw him 
into a fortress, and only set him at liberty on condition of his 
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taking himself and his unrivalled historical talent off to 
another country, 

On such actions as these the author of the “ Life of Casar”’ 
wishes to throw light from his own point of view, and 
in the preface to his work he defends his hero against 
just such accusations as are brought against himeelf. 
Thus, he complains that, ‘as regards Cwsar, instead of show- 
ing us Rome torn by civil wars, corrupted by wealth, treading 
its ancient institutions under foot, threatened by powerful 
nations, incapable of maistaining itself without a stronger 
central Power more stable and more just ; instead of drawing 
that faithful picture, Ciesar is represented to us from his very 
youth meditating already upon supreme power,’ This seems 
to us an ingenious way of saying that Louis Napoleon did not 
think of re-establishing despotism in France when he was a 
prisoner in the fortress of Ham ; that when he took the oath 
of allegiance to the French Republic and swore to maintain it 
he had no intention at the time of subverting it ; finally, that 
when he did re-establish the empire he was forced to so by 
the pressure of circumstances and by the absolute necessity 
of putting an end to the anarchy which (according to 
Napoleonists) existed in France at the time of the coup-d’état 
being executed, 

In concluding his preface, the Emperor avows frankly his 
great object in writing his “ Life of Cvesar.” It is not alto- 
gether for the sake of Cwsar: it is partly for the sake of 
Charlemagne, the medieval Cesar ; and it is, above all, for 
the sake of Napoleon I., the Cesar of modern times, that the 
work in question is laid before the world, The aim of the 
Imperial author is to prove that “ when Providence raises up 
such men as Cesar, Charlemagne, and Napoleon, it is to trace 
out to nations the path they ought to follow ; to stamp a new 
era with the seal of their genius, and to accomplish in a few 
years the work of many centuries,” 

This argument suits the nephew of the first Napoleon, who, 
if his uncle was the Julius Cesar of France, may well claim 
to be considered its Augustus, But what will the French 
historians say—what will M. Taine, the author of the essay on 
Livy—M. Michelet and M, Henri Martin, the Republican his- 
torians—M., Guizot, the historian who believes only in con- 
stitutional liberty—M, Thiers, who, however much he may 
have exaggerated the merits of the first Napoleon, is yet not 
an admirer of despotism—what will every historian in France 
worthy of the name say to the argument drawn from the fact 
that Cwsar’s “ideas, principles, and system” triumphed in 
spite of his death? According to the Emperor Napoleon, all 
systems are good if they are durable; and Cresarism was 
good because it lasted so many centuries after the death of its 
founder, Everyone will admit that the durability of an insti- 
tution is a proof of its suitableness to the country where it 
exists ; but this does not interfere with the fact that the 
Romans did not tolerate despotic government until they had 
degenerated, What has proved more durable in Europe than 
the Russian autocracy? But is it for that reason an admirable 
form of government? If so, we ought to go for our models to 
Asia, and we should probably find that the most durable 
Government of all has been that of the Emperor of China, 

We perceive that a Parisian journal has published a permis- 
sion to critica to say what they like about the Emperor's book, 
We fancy, however, that the great historians will say nothing 
at all about it, The Emperor has written it to suit a theory 
of his own, and, before accepting his views, it is necessary 
to reject those of Plutarch, Suetonius, and of our own 
Shakespeare, who, however, had at least as good a perception 
of human character as the Emperor Napoleon, 


FUNERAL OF 
THE LATE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 


TRE LYING IN STATE. 

On Thursday and Friday, last week, the lying in state of the 
late Duke of Northumberland took place in uaint but stately 
mansion of tbe Percy family st Charing-cross. These ceremonies 
are of such rare occurrence considerable interest was manifested 
by the general public, and an eager crowd assembled in front of the 
sombre-looking entrance, although admission was sternly denied to 
all who failed to produce the black-bordered card of admission. 
Crossing the quadrangie the visitor passed through a corridor 
shrouded with mourning drapery into the great dining-room, which 
was for the time converted into a veritable chamber of death. The 
noble proportions of the splendid apartment-—-worthy of a ducal 
palace—were at first overlooked as the eye sought to penetrate through 
the gloom and rested upon the coffin which inclosed the illustrious 
dead and the splendid trappings with which it was surrounded, The 
walls were draped with black--the catafalque shadowing forth the 
same image of death ; but the great wax candles which were placed 
round the inclosure gave a lustrous hue to the rich crimson velvet 
and silver ornaments of the coffin, and made it and the accessories 
thereof the more luminous for the darkness which pervaded the 
other portions of the sepulchral chamber. Grim mutes stood in 
their appointed places, mounting watch and over the mortal 
remains of the prince—for a prince he might be called who added 
to his exalted rank the vast ancestral revenues of estates which are 
worthy to be are of a monarch, On the coffin lay the 
Adairal’s hat, s' » belt—touching memorials of the gallant 
sailor. Close by were the ribbon and star of the Garter—never to 
be worn by one more worthy of the honour. The inscription on the 
coflin- plate set forth the name, style, and titles of the deceased 
nobleman :— 

The Most High, Puissant, and Most Noble Prince Algernon Percy, Duke 
ond Earl of Northumberland, Earl and Baron Perey, Baron Lucy, Poynings, 
Fitzpayne, Bryan, Latimer, and Warkworth ; Baron Prudhoe, of Prudhoe 
Castle; Baronet; Admiral in her Majesty’s Royal Navy; Constable of 
Launceston Castle ; one of the Lords of her Maj 's Most Honourable Privy 
Conncil, and Knight of the Most Noble Order of the Garter. Born Dec, 15, 
1792, Died Feb. 12, 1865, 

There was no guard of honour—none but servants of the late 
Duke and those professional attendants whose presence detracts 
from rather than adds to the solemnity of death. Many, too, of the 
visitors who formed a continuous procession ali day long were, 
doubtless, moved by no stronger feeling than curiosity—a desire 
to see a funereal pageant on an exceptionally magnificent scale ; 
but there were evidently not a few who from motives of affection 
or gratitude were induced to pay a last tribute of respect to the late 
Duke of Northumberland. His tenants and his tradesmen, and 
those who had benefited by his large-hearted generosity, mingled 


| with the mere sight-seeing crowd, and to them the 


scene will be 
remembered as something more than a splendid show. 
THE BURIAL IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


The mortal remains of his Grace were, on Saturday afternoon, 
buried in the family vault, Westminster Abbey. In the ee . 
the morning the bells of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields rang a mu : 
peal, and before eleven o'clock the carriages engaged to fom the 
funeral procession began to take up their position In Trafalgar- 
square. Precisely at twelve the gate westward of Charing-cross 
was thrown open, and the vehicles entered pursuant to arrangement, 
each being occupied. ; 

The funeral procession left the grand entrance nearest Temple 
Bar in the following order :— 

Two horses, mounted. : 
The Beadles of St, Martin’s-in-the-Fields in their official costume, 
Two horses, mounted. 
Groom of the late Duke leading a horse. 


Eight horees, mounted. : 
Mourning Coach and Feathers, drawn by six horses, with Outriders in front. 


Two horses, mounted. 
Lid of Feathers. : 3 
The Coronet of the late Duke, placed on a velvet cushion, carried on 
horseback, 
The Hearse, drawn by six horses, on which were the Arms and Motto of 
his Grace. » : 
Seventeen Black Coaches, each drawn by six horses, with Outriders in front. 
Six Private Carriages. ; : 

The State Carrieges of their Graces the Duke and Duchess of ( ambridge, 

followed by a long line of Private Carriages. 

Leaving Northumberland House, the procession proceeded along 
Parliament-street into Princes-street, and thence to the Abbey, 
arriving there at one o'clock, An immense number of persons had 
souunibted along the route, even the housetops in Parliament-street 
having their occupants, more particularly those at the Admiralty 
and Horse Guards, = 

No sooner had the procession left than men were engaged in 
fixing the escatcheon in front of Northumberland House. in the 
centre was the motto, “Honi soit qui mal y pense,” and a scroll 
beneath bore “ Espérance en Dieu.” . 

The assemblage within the cathedral was very numerous, In- 
cluding many ladies—all being in mourning. The procession entered 
by the western gates and passed along the aisle until it reached the 
communion-table, where the greater portion of the service was per- 
formed. The procession was then re-formed, and proceeded —— 
the nave, to the southern side of the chancel, to the spot where the 
grave was prepared, The St. Nicholas, or chapel of the Percy 
iamily, is situated at the south-east angle of the Abbey, closely 
abutting on Henry VII's Chapel, and immediately facing the shrine 
of Edward the Confessor; and the grave had been made on the 
eastern side of the Percy Chapel. Immediately outside the screen 
a temporary reading-desk, covered with black cloth, had been erected, 
and as soon as the procession reached the spot it was occupied by 
Dean Stanley, on whom the reading of the remaining portion of the 
Burial Service devolved. The choir were accommodated on a 
raised platform, backing upon the shrine of Edward the Con- 
fessor. Every nook and cranny from which a glimpse of the 
ceremony could be obtained was occupied, and even from the giddy 
height of the clerestory might be observed ladies looking down 
upon the solemn sight ‘below, and listening to the sacred music as 
the choir poured forth the canticle, ‘‘ Now is Christ risen from the 
dead,” and Purcell’s equally touching hymn, “I know that my 
Redeemer liveth,” used in the choral service for the dead. Slowly, 
at the appointed time, the gorgeous coffin of crimson velvet and 
gold was lowered into the earth, where the bones of nearly twenty 
generations of Percys now lie mouldering, and the rattle of the 

avel, as ashes were given to ashes and dust to dust, came tinkling 

lown upon the ornaments of the coffin with a sharp sound, which, 
amid the general silence, was almost startling. The remainder of 
the service was then concluded by the Dean, and the choir then 
poured forth the magnificent chorale, “I heard a voice from Heaven 
which cried Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord,” and which 
was followed by Handel’s still more bape, | and mournful melody, 
“ His body is buried in peace, but his name liveth for evermore.” 

At the conclusion of the ceremony all within the Abbey were per- 
mitted to approach the grave and look down into the narrow open- 
ing, the gloom of which was almost lighted up by the crimson glow 
and rich, glittering ornaments of the coffin of the late Duke. 


Foreign Futelligence, 
FRANCE. 

Were it not for the Emperor's “ Preface to Julius Cvsar” the 
Paris papers, it seems, would be badly off for matter on which to 
write, for the Imperial production is, with few ns the ex- 
clusive subject of comment, One of the papers has made the 
announcement that “journalists will be allowed the greatest lati- 
tude in criticising the Emperor's ‘ History of Cesar,” an inuendo 
which has sorely excited the wrath of the said journalists for whose 
behoof this comforting assurance was given. M, Thiers has been 
honoured with a copy of the history, containing a dedication from 
his Majesty, in which M. Thiers is styled ‘the greatest historian of 
modern times.” 


ITALY. 

The King was well received on his return to Turin last week, and 
has apparently again become friends with the Turinese. He has 
signed an amnesty for all acts connected with the late riots. His 

ajesty went to Milan on Wednesday and was received by the 
civic authorities and the artisan societies. The King waa enthu- 
siastically cheered by the immense crowd who assembled to welcome 


AUSTRIA. 

The Austrian Minister of State has addressed a letter to the 
financial committee of the Lower House stating that no representa- 
tive of the Government will henceforth attend the meetings of the 
committee until the House shall have decided whether it intends to 
come to some understanding with the Government in regard to the 
vote on the Budget. ‘The financial committee, in reply to the 
Minister's letter, issued a declaration a rights of the 
representatives to full and free discussion of the Budget, 

fhe official evening paper of Vienna statea that the greater 
number of the Polish refugees who were imprisoned in Austria have 
already quitted the country, Among them is the ex-Dictator 
Langiewicz, who, after his two years of confinement, is at length set 
free, He has gone to Switzerland. 


PRUSSIA AND THE DUCHIES, 

Prussia has put into form the demands which she is resolved to 
make as conditions to a final settlement of the Schleswig-Holstein 
question, She asks for the right to enrol sailors in the duchies for 
her navy ; the cession to her of the territory requisite for the con- 
struction of the canal to connect the German Ocean and the Baltic ; 
the placing of the postal and telegraphic departments of the duchies 
under her direction ; and the connection, as closely as possible, of 
the forces of the duchies with those of Prussia, At each mouth of 
the canal she requires that large fortified docks shall be constracted 
for the reception of the Prussian men-of-war, 


MEXICO, 

Private letters received in New York from Mexico represent that 
the Liberals were rising in the parts from which the French had 
withdrawn, and that they now comprise a force of 60,000 men, 
Accounts had also been received of defeats sustained by the French ; 
but this is denied in Paris. 


THE CiViti WAR IN AMERICA. 
WAR NEWS, 
We have advices from New York to the 18th ult, 
The capture of Branchville by Sherman is confirmed. According 
to Federal accounts. it was not taken till atter three days’ hard fight- 
ing. The Contederate accounts, however, while acknowledging 


that the place was evacuated, make no mention of fighting. A battle 

was considered imminent between the Confederates and Sherman's 

forces, at a point a few miles from Columbia, where the Con- 

federates were concentrating in force. There were unreliable re- 

lacie that Sherman had received a check and that Beauregard was 
illed. 


‘A Federal force had established itself in a position to the south- 
west of Charleston, and the evacuation of that city was considered 
impending. ‘ i ‘ae 

Phe Federals were continuing their operations against Wilmington, 
The Richmond papers state that three attacks in force, by General 
Terry, on the Confederate lines at Sugarloaf, north of Cape Fear 
River, on the 11th, in which Porter's whole fleet co-operated, were 
repulsed, 

There was no change in the forces at Richmond—Grant confining 
himself to fortifying hia new position at Hatcher's Run, 

Richmond papers of the 14th ult, mention a report from Kingston, 
North Carolina, that a column of 20,000 Federals had arrived at 
Newbern, and was about to advance upon Raleigh, the capital of 
the State ; also that Generals Burbridge and Stoneman would co- 
operate by a raid from Tennessee. The statement was not generally 
credited. 

General Lee had assumed the command of the Confederate 
armies, In an order dated the 11th ult. he warns all absentees to 
report within twenty days to head-quarters of the departments in 
which they may be. He declares that the resources of the Con- 
federacy, vigorously employed, are ample to establish its inde- 
pendence, 

GENERAL NEWS, 

Mr, Lincoln had called an Extraordinary Seasion of Congress, to 
meet immediately upon the termination of the current Session, 
on the 4th inst., to act upon important communications which he 
will then submit. 

Mr. Fessenden had addressed a letter to the Finance Committee 
of Congress, in which he estimates the public debt at 2,153,735,444 
dollars, and asks Congress to authorise a new loan of 600,000,000 
dollars, 

The Legislatures of fifteen States had adopted the constitutional 
amendment abolising slavery. 

At another great war meeting held in Richmond, Mr. Benjamin, 
the Secretary of State, delivered a speech strongly enforcing the 
necessity of employing negroes as Confederate soldiers, The 
Richmond Senate, however, has taken-a different view of affairs ; 
and, while that body has decided upon the employment of 40,000 
negroes in a menial capacity in the army, it has voted down the 
proposal to arm 200,000 of them. A new bill for arming the slaves 
had, however, been introduced inte the Confederate House of 
Representatives, Jefferson Davis sees the need of an emancipating 
policy ; but the planters are not prepared to make the sacrifice. 

The announcement that the Canadian authorities had decided to 
surrender the Vermont raiders appears to have been premature. The 
latest despatches from Montreal (of the 16th ult.) show that their 
trial was still pending. Official documents were said to have been 
received A mettre them to be lawful belligerents. 

The Confederate Captain Beall, who captured and destroyed the 
steamers Philo Parsons and Island Queen on Lake Erie last summer, 
recently arrested at Suspension Bridge, had been tried by a court- 
martial and sentenced to be hung as a spy, but was respited till 
further notice, 

THE LATE PEACE NEGOTIATIONS, 


The peace agitation had by no means subsided. Though it 
was held to be proved by the Messages of the Northern and 
Southern Presidents that the one party was as firm upon reunion as 
the other was upon separation, it was considered that the Southern 
emissaries offered Mr. Lincoln a trifling bribe for the recognition of 
the independence of their country ; and that, although Mr, Lincoln 
felt himself bound to reject it, his refusal was not so hearty 
or emphatic as to convince his opponents in argument 
that they might not renew it with better success on a 
future occasion. Mr, Seward, in a letter to Mr. Adams, distincily 
alludes to this by play of the negotiators when he says, ‘The 
insurgents seemed chiefly to favour a mutual direction of the efforts 
of the Government as well as those of the insurgents to some ex- 
trinsic policy or scheme for a season during which — might 
be expected to subside,” In other words, the Southern emissaries 
hinted at the willingness of their Government to unite its armies 
with those of the North for some such “extrinsic” or foreign pur- 
pose as the expulsion of the Emperor Maximilian from Mexico, the 
conquest of Cuba and the West India Islands, or the annexation 
of Canada, whichever might be mutually most agreeable or safest to 
attempt ; the price of the alliance to be Southern independence, to 
be followed in due time by such commercial and other favours as 
the North might be glad to accept and the South to bestow, 


FUNERAL OF THE LATE CARDINAL WISEMAN. 


WE stated in our last week’s Number that the remains of the late 
Cardinal Wiseman were interred in St. Mary’s Roman Catholic 
pacer at Kensal-green, on Thursday, the 23rd ult. We now 
publish Engravings of the most impressive incidents of the solemn 
ering. ‘heediag sight th 

uring y night, the 21st ult., the body was removed to 

St. Mary’s Roman Catholic chapel in Moorfields, in order that the 
humbler classes of his communion should have the opportunity of 
seeing the body of a Prince of their Church lie in state; and 
on Thursday, the 23rd, the remains of the Cardinal were con- 
veyed to their final resting-place in St. Mary’s Reman Catholic 
Cemetery, Kensal-green, with a solemn state which is but very 
rarely employed to mark the close of even the most illustrious 
career in this country. The chapel was the scene of the first and 
most imposing ceremony intheday’s proceedings, A “solemn mass 
of requiem,” it was stated, was to be celebrated there at ten o'clock ; 
and the announcement of this religious office brought together one 
of the most distinguished and diversified con; atfons which have, 
perhaps, for centuries assembled in the metropolis, The admission 
to the chapel was obtained exclusively by tickets, and the number 
of noblemen, members of Parliament. and other distinguished 
personages, both Protestant and Roman Catholic, English and 
foreign, who par for this favour, left: but little space available 
for the — public, oe less than between 300 and 400 clergy- 
men were present; and, as a large portion of the church wa3 
set aside for their accommodation, the whole building, which 
is but a small and unimposing one for its employment as a 
pro-cathedral,” presented an unusually solemn and orderly appear- 
ance, Its pillars and all its other main projections were draped 
in black, erg wong by yellow twisted bands; and the daylight 
was excluded from any portion of it with the exception of the 
altar and the semicircular behind it. For an hour or two 
before the commencement of the ceremony a crowd, 


almost exclusively of the humbler and poorer classes, to take 
their place in the streets adjoining the church; and ost, from 
the same period the holders of the privileged a a to fill 
their allotted places, person: were y the last 


red ges 
. arrive ; awd ten Men , although there was no overcrowding, 

ere was a single unoccupied spot in an secular 
a of the edie, F ‘: it ‘= 

je mass did not commence until a quarter to eleven o'clock. It 

was celebrate! pontifically by the Right Rev. Bishop Morris, 
formerly Vicar Apostolic of the Mauritius, assisted by the Very 
Rev. Dr. Russell, President of the Royal College of Ma th, who 
acted as assistant priest, and by the Rev. Dr. Pius ia, confessor 
of the late Cardinal, whe acted as deacon, and the Rev. T. @ 
of the Oratory, who acted as subdeacon. At one or the other side 
of tue altar were ranged the Most Rev, Archbishop Cullen, of 
Dublin, and the Right Rev. Bishops—Joseph Brown, of Newport ; 
Ullathorne, of Birmingham; Turner, of Salford; Grant, of South. 
wark ; Brown, of Shrewsbury ; Roskell, of Nottingham, Goss, of 
Liverpool ; Vaughan, of Plymouth ; Clifford, of Clifton Amherst, 
of Northampton ; and Corathwaite, of Beverley, The provost and 
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canons of the diocese occupied their stalls in the choir, The 
other English, Irish, Scotch, French, and Belgian clergymen, to 
the number of more than three hundred, filled a series of benches in 
front of the catafalque: and as all those prelates were arrayed in 
their full canonicals, while all the minor Church dignitaries and 

riests wore their surplices, the whole scene was of an extremely 
impressive character. All at once, during the principal portion of 
the ceremony, each clergyman exhibited a lighted taper; and a new 
and striking effect was produced oy this mass of sudden and con- 
centrated light in the midst of the generally gloomy accompani- 
ments, The very tremulousness or feebleness of the voice of the 
aged and venerable prelate who performed the chief office of the 
day seemed most fittingly to blend with the solemnity and plain- 
tiveness of the occasion. The Gregorian mass, as arranged by 
Novello, was that which was throughout chanted ; and it was 
impossible for the coldest or most cautious intellect to listen amidst 
such a scene to its earnest strains without a profound remembrance 
of our common mortality. 

At the conclusion of the mass, a sermon was preached by the 
Very Rev. Monsignore Manning, formerly Archdeacon of Chichester, 
in the Church of England. The preacher wore a purple robe, with 
white lawn sleeves. The sermon, lasting more than an hour and a 
half, proved somewhat wearisome. It naturally assumed the cha- 
racter of a review and a eulogy of the late Cardinal, with a special 
notice of his intense is ga his unremitting labours for the 
“conversion of England.” e face and figure of the preacher are 
singularly spiritual, and even mortified and ascetic ; but there were 
in his whole address few traces of original and commanding elo- 
quence. The most effective portions of it were those in which he 
feelingly glanced at the private virtues of the departed prelate. 

Immediately after the sermon was brought to a close, Archbishop 
Cullen and the four senior Bishops present who had received 
episcopal consecration from the Cardinal were conducted with their 
attendants to the catafalque, on which the body was lying, and 
there proceeded to give the five “precatory absolutions,” with the 
prayers prescribed, and the usual ceremonies. Bishop Morris gave 
the final absolution, and with the chanting of the “ Requiescat in 
Pace,’ one of the most solemn ceremonies which the Roman 
Catholic Church has celebrated in England since the Reformation 
was brought to a conclusion. 


THE PROCESSION TO THE CEMETERY, 

The metropolitan and district clergy then immediately left by the 
sacristy, and headed the cavaicade, which had been quietly arranged 
outside the church, around all the avenues to which an immense 
concourse of orderly spectators had assembled, This portion of the 
procession, which was first dispatched, occupied nearly fifty 
mourning coaches, drawn by four horses each, so that before the 
bier was moved, or any of the chief dignitaries had started, the 
funeral cortége was already more than half a mile long. The coffin 
was then removed down the nave, and with its gorgeous pall and 
escutcheons placed upon an open car, drawn by six horses, Over 
the coffin rose a canopy of black velvet and silver, with wreaths of 
black and yellow immortelles on the four standards which upheld 
it. Neither in its shape nor in its decoration, however, was there 
anything to call for even faint praise about this portion of the 
funeral cortége. It allowed part of the coffin and its somewhat 
tawdry pall to be fully seen, and this is all that can be said of it. 
Before it was placed upon the car the Cardinal’s hat was removed, 
and carried on its cushion in one of the mourning coaches which 
followed. 

All along the line of route every part was moe with spec- 
tators, every window was crammed, rot | balcony, housetop, and 
even the roofs of churches were occupied. These thousands and 
even hundreds of thousands waited patiently throughout the day, 
and, after all, had little to reward them for their pains. The pro- 
cession, except that part immediately before and after the body, was 
before very long entirely broken up. The first detachment of fifty 
mourning coaches preceded the rest of the cavalcade by at least a 
mile, and even this portion was irregular and intermixed with pri- 
vate carriages, cabs, and even carts. The rest of the procession 
that came just before the hearse-car and just after it remained 
intact, but the lateness of the hour at which the proceedings in the 
church were concluded obliged it so to hasten its pace that little 
beyond a glance in passing could be obtained by any one, 


THE INTERMENT, 

The portion of the procession which accompanied the body arrived 
at the cemetery soon after five. Every part of the ground was 
crowded, though it was rather more than ankle deep in stiff clay 
mud. In the centre of the ground, on the portion allotted to the 
priests of the Church of Rome, a large brick grave had been formed, 
where the coffin will rest till a vault and mortuary chapel are built 
for its reception. The aperture in the ground was scarcely more 
than eight feet deep, and lined with whitened bricks. All around 
the grave were a series of barriers, draped with black and decorated 
with white Maltese crosses. Within these inclosures none of the 
general public were allowed to enter till the service was over and 
the coffin had been eommitted to the grave. : 

The service in the cemetery was very brief as compared with that 
which bad preceded it at Moorfields, First came the procession of 
priests in white surplices, two and two, chanting as the advanced, 
and bearing emall wax tapers, unlighted, in their hands, In the 
midst came the Canons of the diocess, and acolytes bearing incense 
and holy water. To thenumber of more thana hundred they came, 
and, standing round the open grave, lighted their candles and sang 
the “ Miserere.” Then came other higher dignitaries of the Church, 
preceded by bearers of two large lighted candles, with a 
crucifix borne high between them, and with acolytes waving 
incense, Then followed the coffin, borne from the hearee 
by a small carriage made for the Re At the head 
of the grave, as this was lowered, e Bishops stood as 
the last solemn words were recited in Latin, and the body was 
committed to the earth. ‘The whole service scarcely lasted twenty 
minutes, and differed in nothing but in its pomp in the hymns 
being chanted inatead of read from that which marks the burial of 
all Roman Catholic ecclesiastics, At the conclusion of the service 
the crowd were allowed to approach the grave and look down upon 
the coffin as it lay in its narrow bed. Though the — was then 
fast closing in, a great stream of spectators availed emselves of 
this permission to gaze upon the last remains of one whose memory 
will be looked back upon with feelings of greater interest, and even 
admiration, than might have been thought possible from the pro- 
minent part he took in arousing one of the keenest religions dis- 
cussions of this generation, In learning, in benevolence, and piety, 
it will be long ere the English Roman Catholic hierarchy can expect 
again to find the like of Kicholas, Cardinal Wiseman. 

The arrangements for the funeral and the getting up of the 
decorations were intrusted to Mr. Taylor, of Lower Seymour-street ; 
Mr. Garstin, of Welbeck-street ; and Nosotti, of Oxford-street—all 
of whom discharged their duties in a most efficient and satisfactory 
manner, 


DEATH OF FIELD MARSHAL VISCOUNT 
COMBERMERE. 


Wr last week recorded the death of Field Marshal Viscount and 
Baron Combermere, of COombermere, G.O.B., G .C.H., K.8.1., Constable 
of the Tower of London, &c. The deceased, Stapleton Stapleton Cotton, 
son of Sir Robert Salisbury Cotton, M.P. for the county of Sr 
was born at Llewenny Hall, in Denbighshire, in 17 69, and educa’ 
at Westminster School, On the 26th of February, 1790, he entered 
the Army. He first served as Lieutenant in the 23rd Welsh 
Fusiliers. He was afterwards promoted into the Dragoon Guards. 
in which he served in Flanders under the Duke of York. He at- 
tained the rank of Captain on the 28th of February, 1793, and that 
of Major in March, 1794, he was appointed Lieutenant-Colonel 
of the 25th Light Dragcons in the same month, He had, 
in 1796, the command of that regiment at the Cay 
ot Good Hope, There he served in a short but active 


campaign under Sir Thomas Craig, after which he proceeded with | 


his regiment to India. He then served, in 1798 and 1799, against 
Tippoo Sultan. He was engaged 

the siege of Seringapatam. 1808 he returned to England, and 
after commanding for a time the 16th Dragoons in Ireland, and 
serving on the Staff in England, he proceeded to the Peninsula 


in command of a brigade of cavalry. At the head of this corps | 


he distinguished himself during the campaign in the north of Portugal, 
including the operations at Oporto and the Battle of Talavera. In 
1809 the local rank of Lieutenant-General was conferred upon him, 
and early in 1810 he was eg tre to the command of the whole allied 
cavalry under the Duke of Wellington. He remained in that posi- 
tion until the termination of the war, in 1814, and distinguished 
himself at the head of that force in covering the retreat from 
Almeida to Torres Vedras, at Busaco, Villa Garcia, Castrajon, 
Fuentes d’Onor, and Salamanca. Im the last-mentioned battle he 
was severely wounded, He also served at_El Bodon, the Pyrenees, 
Orthez, and Toulouse, On his return to England after the Battles 
of Talavera and Salamanca he received the unanimous thanks of both 
Houses of Parliament, in conjunction with the Duke of Wellington, 
and in consequence of his services he was elevated to the Peerage, 
on the 17th of May, 1814, as Baron Combermere. In 1817 he was 
appointed Governor of Barbadoes and Commander of the Forces in 
the West Indies. He was ey ig Commander-in-Chief in India 
in 1822, and it was while he held that position that he won fresh 
distinction by the capture of Bhurtpore. On the 27th of May, 1825, 
he attained the rank of General. In the following year he was 
advanced to the dignity of Viscount for his services in India, He 
was appointed to the colonelcy of the ist Life Guards on the 16th 
of September, 1829, which he continued to hold at the time of his 
death. He was made a Field Marshal on the 2nd of October, 1855, 

Viscount Combermere married, in 1801, Lady Anna Maria Pelham- 
Clinton, the eldest daughter of the third Duke of Newcastle, who 
died in 1807, and by whom he had no surviving issue, He married, 
secondly, on June 18, 1814, Caroline, the second daughter of Mr. 
W. Fulke-Greville. She died on Jan, 25, 1837, leaving three children. 
One of them, Caroline, married the present Marquis of Downshire, 
The deceased married, thirdly, on Oct. 2, 1838, the only childof Mr. 
Robert Gibbins, of Cork, a lady of an ancient Irish family. 

The heir of Lord Combermere is his son by the second marriage, 
the Hon. Wellington Henry Cotton, who was born at Barbadoes, in 
1818, and who sat for Carrickfergus from 1847 to 1857. 

Among the military distinctions which Lord Combermere had 
received were a medal for Seringapatam; the gold cross and one 
clasp for Talavera, Fuentes d’Onor, Salamanca, Orthez, and 
Toulouse ; the silver war medal, with three clasps, for Busaco, 
Ciudad Rodrigo, and the Pyrenees ; the Grand Cross of the Tower 
and Sword of Portugal, and of Charles III. and St. Ferdinand of 
Spain ; and, lastly, the Order of the Star of India. 

Syed Abdoollah, Professor of Hindustani in University College, 
London, communicates the following anecdote of Lord Combermere’s 
career :-— 


On Dec. 10, 1824, that distinguished officer, known throughout the 
Peninsular War as Sir Stapleton Cotton, and of whom the Duke of Wellington 
said, “I always sleep in peace when Cotton commands the outposts,” 
appeared before Bhurtpore with a large army and a powerful trainof artillery. 
The defenders, however, of that strong fortress were by no means alarmed for 
the result, a confidence not so much created by the recollection of Lord Lake's 
disastrous failure in 1804, but because learned Brahmins and astrologers— 
the former after consulting the Shastras and the latter the stars—had de- 
clared that,-in coi uence of the foundations of the place having been laid 
during & most — yas conjunction of the planets, it could only be taken 
by a crocodile, which would drink up the water of the moat surrounding 
it. Bnt the hopes raised by the prediction proved as fallacious as those 
of Macbeth, whose castle's strength “was to laugh a siege to scorn,” and 
who was not to fear “till Birnam Wood did come to Dunsinane.” Now, as 
the wood did come to Dunsinane, co the crocodile did take Bhurtpore ; for 
the name of that animal in Sanscrit is Combeer; while, that the prophecy 
might be almost literally fulfilled, the first exploit of the gallant General 
was to drive away a party of workmen whom he found busily engaged in 
cutting a sluice through one of the embankments with the view of intro- 
ducing water into the ditch, 


With characteristic and kindly regard for the sorrows of others, 
her Majesty the Queen, during the last illness of Field Marshal 
Combermere, caused frequent inquiries to be made by telegraph as 
to the condition of his Lordship ; and shortly after his decease Lady 
Combermere received from her Majesty a letter of condolence, 
written by the Queen herself—a mark of attention, it may be said, 


deeply appreciated by the afflicted lady. The funeral of the late | 
| the spot a parochial church was erected and dedicated to St. 


veteran soldier took place on Thursday last, in the family mausoleum 
of the Cottons, at Wrenbury, in the county of Chester. 
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in the battle of Mallavelly and in | 


square, a spot inhabited almost solely by foreigners, and these people 
were hurriedly removing pictures, Bo and furniture, seemingly 
expecting nothing less than that the large quadrangle of buildings 
surrounding Savile House would be involved in the same ruin. The 
distinguished party then visited the front, in Leicester-square, where, 
though the roof had fallen in, the flames were still undiminished in 
vigour, which was owing, no doubt, to the peculiar nature of the 
conflagration, the flames of gas from large mains being easily dis- 
tinguished in the building. His Royal Highness next passed quietly 
to Messrs. Stagg and Mantle’s buildings, and made himself acquainted 
with the means taken to cut off the fire, which now showed signs of 
being got under, and its further progress was stayed half an hour 
afterwards, 

The origin of the fire has been clearly traced to an explosion of 
gas in the Wine Shades, in the basement of Savile House, A 
strong smell of gas had prevailed during the day, and in order to 
ascertain where it ice pee from a gasfitter was sent for, who 
incautiously took a lighted candle with him, and was applying it 
along the crevices of some wainscoting when a loud explosion took 
place, knocking down the man and some other persons who were 
in the room. ‘The occupiers of the Wine Shades on recovering 
from the fright were astounded to find their rooms on fire in 
several places, and, although they tried all in their power 
to prevent it from extending, it was found to be impossible, and 
in the course of a few minutes the flames shot up into the 
interior of Savile House. The building covered a large area of 
ground, extending some 200ft, back, and abutted on the backs of 
the tradespeople’s houses on the south side of Lisle-street. There 
were two large concert-halls and a small theatre in the building, 
besides several exhibition-rooms and other places of amusement. 
The concert-hall has been closed for some time. The lower suite of 
rooms in the building were occupied as billiard-rooms. There were 
several parties playing at billiards at the time, and they had to 
make a precipitous retreat into the square, owing to the rapid 
progress of the flames. The gasfitter, who was the unfortunate 
cause of the accident, was much burnt about the face and body, and 
had to be conveyed to Charing-cross Hospital. 

Savile House was attacked by the Lord George Gordon rioters 
and gutted of its contents, though the building itself was spared, 
Messrs, Pattick and Simpson, of Leicester-square, have sent the 
following letter in reference to the history of the edifice to a daily 
contemporary :— 

In your notice of the fire that destroyed Savile House, you mention 
the building as having been the residence of the Princes of Wales. The 
house which was the residence of George II., when Prince of Wales, and 
of his son Frederick, Prince of Wales, father of George III. (whose battered 
statue now stands in the centre of Leicester-square), was Leicester House, 
now demolished. This Leicester House stood at the east side of Savile 
House and some distance back from the roadway, on the site of the present 
Leicester-place. An engraving hanging in our office, executed about 1730, 
shows the situation of beth houses at that period, with a courtyard in front 
of the Royal residence. The statue, cast in lead, was originally at Cannons, 
the seat of the Duke of Chandos, and was sold about 1737. Can any of your 
antiquarian readers inform us by whoin it wasthen purchased, and by whose 
authority it was first erected in the centre of the square ? 


REOPENING OF ST. PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL, 
DUBLIN.: 

Tur thorough restoration of the old Cathedral of St. Patrick, 
which has been carried out at the sole expense of Mr. Guinness, of 
Dublin, having been completed, the cathedral was eprest on Friday 
week, when a great concourse of persons attended, and the mag- 
nificent pile was filled from nave to chancel. The extraordinary 
liberality of Mr. Guinness in this restoration has been acknowledged 
by all classes—Roman Catholics vieing with Protestants in their 
expressions of admiration. 

THE HISTORY OF THE CATHEDRAL, 

It is related that St. Patrick, while engaged in his mission of 
preachiog Christianity to our forefathers, baptized at a well on the 
site of the cathedral the first converts to the Christian faith, On 


Patrick, The collegiate and cathedral Church of St, Patrick was 


/PAURICKS CATMEDRAL. 


COMMEMORATIVE MEDAL OF THE REOPENING OF ST, PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL, 


DESTRUCTION OF SAVILE HOUSE. 

THe well-known Savile House, Leicester-square, popularly 
believed to have been a Royal residence in the time of the Georges, 
but historically a place of note, and known of late years as a place 
of exhibition and as a music-hall, was on Tuesday evening pee 
destroyed by fire. The fire broke out about six o'clock, at whic 
time a very loud explosion of gas was heard, and the building was 
instantly in flames. Several steam fire-engines were soon at work, 
but, although large volumes of water were thrown upon the burning 
building, there was not the slightest effect produced, and within 
half an hour of the breaking out the house was a mass of flames 
from basement to roof, its glare attracting sightseers from every 

t of London, . 
art the side of Savile House, or the El Dorado Music-hall and 
Café Chantant, as its new title goes, was a furniture-maker’s shop, 
This shop was closed; and while the firemen were operating 
upon the flames above, a curious sound was heard from within, 
and the men had scarcely time to throw themselves upon the 
ground, when the whole front of the shop burst out with 
a loud explosion, and with a force which, had there been any 
heavier materials than glass and sashes in the front, would have 
caused injury to the people who were crowding the pavement on 
the other cide of the square. On the right of the “El Dorado 
stands Stagg and Mantle’s large drapery establishment; and so 
threatening at one time did affairs look that some of the large stock 
was taken from the house next the music-hall to another further 
off ; and the fears felt were realised, ~ haa — of oy eT 

ught, and great damage was sustained both by fire and water, 
Fes beak Ae Messrs, Seale, Low, and Co., of Leicester-square and 


founded in the year 1190, on the site of that parochial church, by 
the first English Archbishop of Dublin, some twenty years after the 
invasion of Ireland by Henry Ii, The ancient cathedral is said to 
have been of considerable extent and splendour, Sir James Ware 
declared that, for extent of compass, beauty, and magnificence of 
structure, it was preferable to all the cathedrals of the kingdom, 

ITs DECAY, 

In the beginning of the present egg it had fallen into a sad 
and discreditable state of dilapidation. Day by day its fine propor- 
tions were mouldering away, The walls were slowly crumbling 
down, the mouldings were defaced, the arches were falling, the 
flying buttresses which formed unique features to the exterior had 
worn away stone by stone, moss covered the walls, the spire had 
lost some feet of its original height, and the roof was gradually 
opening to the attacks of wind and rain, The interior had been 
thoroughly disfigured, A magnificent nave was without a ceiling, 
and the damp clung to ugly brown rafters and dark walls, The 
transepts were blocked up and intersected by an unsightly screen of 
lath and plaster, A huge and venerable organ hid the choir ; worse 
than all, the air was damp, chill, and musty. Even on the 
warmest day in summer, it was no grateful act of reverence for the 
visitor to remove his hat as he passed through the gloomy 
entrance, and to walk bareheaded through the long aisles. Every 
circumstance conspired to increase the sombre aspect of the 
cathedral, and it seemed fitter for the resting-place of the learned 
ecclesiastics, the skilful politicians, and valiant soldiers whose 
monuments it held, than for earnest devotion and cheerful prayer. 
To allow this dilapidation proved not only the want of taste but 
the absence of patriotism, In the midst of a vast metropolis such 


a building has a significance entirely apart from 
its devotional uses and its architectural beauty. 
It is a kind of stone-setting to history; it 
is a commentary upon change; it gathers into 
one focus our memories and hopes, The poetic 
appearance of ruins and use of ivy do not 
diminish the disgrace which attaches to van- 
dalism or neglect, and St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
would never in a state of ruin attract the at- 
tention of artiistic taste, In the mean streets 
which surround it there is an air of wretchedness 
and poverty to which its own appearance was 
becoming quietly assimilated, and having re- 
gained its pristine magnificence it now sup lies 
an excellent incentive to the improvement of one 
of the meanest and most discreditable portions 
of the city. 
ITS RESTORATION, 

When this fine old structure was thus hasten- 
ing to rain, a merchant of Dublin, Mr. Benjamin 
Lee Guinness, came forward, and determined to 
have it restored at his own proper cost and under 
his own personal superintendence. The consent 
of the authorities having been obtained, Mr. 
Guinness set to work, and was ably seconded by 
those whom he called in to his assistance ; and the 
result is the restoration, the renovation, and, in 
fact, completion of one of the finest ecclesiastical 
edifices in the empire. The work of restoration, 
considering the vastness of the building and the 
completeness of the renovation, has been accom- 

lished in a marvellously short space of time. 
n May, 1860, Mr. Guinness sent his workmen 
into the nave, and in the July of 1862 the choir 
was closed. To effect the transformation which 
has been accomplished as much labour, as much 
time, and as much money were required as for 
the building of a new cathedral. In the 
hands of Messrs. Murphy the contract has been 
vigorously and successfully carried out, For a 
long period more than 150 men obtained yee 
ment from day to day, and up to the last the 
work has engaged artisans of almost every trade. 

Thanks to the munificence of Mr, Guinness, 
the present generation will now witness what they 
never before saw in Dublin—a Gothic church in 
the form of a cross, open from end to end, from 
transept to transept, undivided by any separating 
structure or screen, and unmarred by incongruous 
buildings or walls, The old familiar features of 
the “St. Patrick's” of years ago have been obli- 
terated. The whitewashed walls of the nave, and 
its cold, damp floor; the bare roof; the quaint 
old organ-front, which, turned towards the nave, 


THE LATE FIRLD MARSHAL VISCOUNT COMBERMERE, G.C.B,—(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 
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shut out from the view of those who stood in it 
all prospect of the dimly-illumined choir, although 
it could not stifle the tones of the fine old organ ; 
and the deep-clustering shadows that in corn 
onthe fall-of day, grew positively bleck—ell 
these have been swept away. So unlike this is 
the scene which meets the eye of the spectator 
who has just entered by the south porch that he 
would never imagine it to be the same cathedral 
were he not assured that it was the fact. The 
prospect extends to the very end of the choir, 
through the arch of thechancel, until it is bounded 
only by the rich tints of the beautiful stained 
window commemorative of Dean Pakenham. The 
symmetrical arches, triforium and cleres' 
windows, which were once the peculiar grace of 
the choir alone, are now repeated everywhere to 
the eye throughout the nave and transepts, 
and stamp a character of harmony upon the 
more than trebled extent of the structure 
open to uninterrupted view. The arched and 
roined roof of the choir is now seen in 
the nave and transepts, only a little less 
rounded, The increased light pouring in from 
all the windows, and undiminished by ob- 
struction, is mellowed by the stained glass, 
and still softened to a golden tint by re- 
flection from the Caen stone in which the 
renovation of the interior has been so beautifully 
executed. The same columns of black Kilkenny 
marble uniformly support all the upper arches 
and windows. The ranges of beautiful 
arches which delight the eye in the nave and 
transepts are almost all of new construction, 
modelled from those of the choir, and also from 
examples afforded by English cathedrals, The 
new roofing is of lath and plaster; but at the 
intersection of the transepts with the nave and 
choir a portion of the old stone roof has been 
retained, The gilt boss in the centre was once 
covered with whitewash ; but the workmen en- 
gaged in the restoration, on removing that dis- 
figurement, found the gilding so perfect as te 
need acarcely any refreshing, In the nave there 
is a blemish caused by a slight difference between 
the pillars of three or four of the lower arches 
near the western gate, and those on the opposite 
side, This was unavoidable in consequence of 
the condition in which the northern wall was left 
when rebuilt after a fire which occurred in 1360, 


THE CEREMONIAL AT THE REOPENING, 


Previous to the opening of the portals to this 
magnificent edifice crowds of the nobility, gentry, 
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and respectable citizens assembled, anxious to ob- 
tain advantageous positions to witness the inau- 
gural ceremony ; and shortly after the opening, 
at ten o'clock, every available space was quickly 
occupied. A number of gentlemen kindly con- 
sented to act as ushers, and were most assiduous 
in endeavouring to accommodate the enormous 
congregation assembled. Mr. Guinness, Mrs, 
Guinness, and their daughter, Mrs, Plunket, oc- 
cupied a pew to the right of the centre nave, 
approaching the communion-table. A large 
number of —— attended, wearing surplices 
and the hoods of their degrees, and occupied seats 
on each side of the nave, Among the notabilities 
resent were the Marquis of Waterford, Lord and 
Eady Powerscourt, Lord Granard, Lord Farnham, 
Judge Longfield, the Archbishop of Tuam, Judge 
Berwick, Judge Keogh, the Attorney-General, 
the Lord Justice of Appeal, the Solicitor- 
General, the Master of the Rolls, the 
Earl and Countess of Charlemont, the Earl 
and Countess of Mayo, Lord James Butler, 
Sir Bernard and Lady Burke, the Earl and 
Countess of Meath, the Countess of Limerick, 
Sir E, Grogan, M.P., Mr. Vance, M.P., the 
Countess of Seafield, the Countess of Clonmel, 
Lord and Lady Otho Fitzgerald, the Right 
Hon. J. Whiteside, M.P., and Mrs. Whiteside; 
E. W. Verner, M.P., the Right Hon. Joseph 
Napier and Mrs. Napier, Viscount t. 
Laurence, the Right Hon, the Lord Mayor 
and Lady Mayoress, Sir John Gray and Lady 
Gray, the Right Hon. the Lord Chancellor 
and Mrs. Brady, &c. At quarter-past eleven 
o’clock their Excellencies the Lord Lieutenant 
and Lady Wodehouse arrived, attended by Colonel 
Foster, Captain Lascelles, and the Hon. Mr. Scott. 
His Excellency wore the Windsor uniform and 
the insignia of the Order of St. Patrick. Their 
Excellencies were conducted to a pew on the left 
of the centre nave, immediately in front of the 
choir, A procession was then formed at the 
western door of the cathedral, and having pro- 
ceeded up the nave, the organ and a well- 
organised choir chanting the 122nd Psalm, the 
religious services commenced, and were continued 
until one o'clock. An gp oer sermon was 
delivered by his Grace the Archbishop of Dublin. 
A service was also given in the evening to an- 
other immense congregation. 


MR, GUINNESS, 


There are occasions when, from its utter weak- 
ness and inutility, panegyric becomes almost im- 
pertinent, and to d on the munificence of Mr, Guinness 
might amount to an insinuation that there are Irish readers 
to whom it is unknown. He has his reward; not merel: 
the admiration of strangers, not merely the AO ngage of his 
countrymen of all creeds and ranks, not merely the certainty 
that ity will preserve his name, and that his memory 
will me & part of the national heritage of honour, but the 
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and usefal work. It is enough to say that 
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consciousness of having really — a noble 
e Fy 
least £150,000 in this extraordinary undertaking, and that his 


success has been as complete as his bounty was 


of limit. He found the cathedral literally 
ruin; he made it a more im 


tumbling into 
ing and interesting struc- 
ture than it could have been four centuries ago, when its 


133 
deans were civic potentates and its scholars, 
subtle and deeply read. Mr. Guinness is, in truth 
the second founder of the cathedral, and his 
name is henceforward enrolled in the highest 
place amongst the list of benefactors and patriots 
which preserves the memories of Comyn and 
Minot. 

Ashort time ago, when Lord Wod se Was 
entertained by the Lord Mayor of Dubiin at a 
civic banquet, he made the following remarks 
while commenting on the progress of Irish 
industry :—‘‘There are some other branches of 
industry which I might refer to; but I will only 
glance at one, and that is a very remarkable 
branch of production—I mean the production of 

rter, which has been carried on with such 
Immense success by one of the most distin- 
guished citizens of the metropolis. I associate 
the name of Mr. B, L, Guinness with the 
manufacture of porter. During the last twenty 
years Mr. Guinness has greatly extended the 
porter trade, and he exports from Dublin large 
quantities of that article. I take this oppor- 
tunity to congratulate the city of Dublin on that 
noble work, the restoration of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, which is now almost completed, and 
which is shortly to be breught to such an excel- 
lent termination. Mr. Guinness will permit me 
to say that he has instituted an example of mu- 
nificence which confers the highest honour upon 
the city to which he belongs, and that when we 
see the accumulation of great wealth accompanied 
by so generous and disinterested a desire to 
benefit society, we know that the accumulation 
of that wealth will tend to the benefit of our 
city.” The most cordial applause greeted these 
remarks of his Excellency ; and the people of 
Dublin were fully sensible, long before the inte- 
resting ceremony of last week, that they owed 
to Mr. Guinness the respect and gratitude due to 
a splendid public benefactor. 

COMMEMORATIVE MEDAL, 

Along with our other Illustrations of the re- 
opening of the Dublin Cathedral, we publish an 
Engraving of a very handsome medal which has 
been struck by Mr. W. Theodore Parkes, jun., of 42, 
Lower Clanbrassil-street, Dublin, in commemora- 
tion of the event. This medal has on the obverse 
side a bust of Mr. Guinness, with the inscription 
“Benjamin Lee Guinness,” in ecclesiastical or 
Gothic letter. On the reverse side there is a 
view of the Cathedral, taken from the southern 
or Deanery side, with an inscription, “ St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, erected 1190; restored by Benjamin 
LeeGuinness, LL.D., 1865.” The medal is highly finished in white 
metal, and is inclosed ina morocco case. Similar medals have also 
been struck in bronze. The work, which is really entitled to high 
praise and encouragement as emanating from aclever and enterprising 
young Irish artist, has met with the approval of his Excellency 
the Lord Lieutenant, his Grace the Archbishop of Dublin, the Dean 
of St, Patrick’s, and many of the gentry of Ireland, 
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NNER LIFE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS.—NO. 250. 
AN ELECTION MANC@UVRE, 

TRELAND again, Ireland is as irrepressible here as the negro is in 
the United States. The Session is but three weeks old, and we have 
had four Irish debates; and, before the Usher of the Black Rod 
shall come to summon the House to the bar of the Lords, we shall 
probably have a dozen or two more, Indeed, we should not be sur- 

rised if we should get one a week ; for Jrish members are exceed- 
ingly lively this Session, especially those who sit on the Conservative 
side of the House, ‘‘ What, then,” our readers will ask, “is there 
anything special in the case of Ireland just now? Has Irish distress 
assumed a darker bue? Has any Irish emergency arisen more 
emergent than usual?” No. There is distress in Ireland—sad, sad 
distress—there has always been distress, at any time during the last 
tive hundred years. Distressis a normal thing, and always has been 
since the time “beyond which the memory of man endureth not.” 
But Irish distress is no worse than it was; is rather, we should say, 
mitigated. It certainly is not so dire as it was when this sentence 
was, by the historian, put into the mouth of a typical Irishman, 
“ We are reckless, ignorant, improvident, drunken, and idle. We 
are idle, for we have nothing to do; we are reckless, for we have no 
hope; we are ignorant, for learning is denied us; we are impro- 
vident, for we have no future ; we are drunken, for we seek to forget 
our misery.” What is it, then, that makes Irish Conservatives so 
lively, and so zealous just now in bringing Irish wrongs and 
the shortcomings of the Irish Government befere the House? 
Well, if the truth must be told, if we are bound—as 
we are—to pull aside the curtain and show the springs 
of action here—to reveal the dirty ropes and tallow _candles, 
the thunder-barrels and the manufacture of the lightning 
behind the scenes—it is this—There is a general election 
ahead, ‘The sentence has gone forth, and in a few months all these 
members—Irish included—must away to judgment; and is it not 
natural that they should prepare for this solemn event? There is 
always in the house a good deal of talk to ‘‘ Bunkum.” We foresaw 
that this Session there would be more than usual, because this year 
“ Bunkum” is to be enthroned a Rhadamanthus ; and what so natural 
and proper as that we should, in prospect of our speedy appearance 
at the bar of judgment, attempt by all means to placate and con- 
ciliate our Judge? The Irish, moreover, of all men, feel themselves 
called upon to do this; because in Ireland there is, and always has 
been, a widespread notion that it is the fault of the Government 
that the people are in distress; and unless an Irish member can 
show the people, and make them believe, that he has at least tried 
to induce the Government to help them, he will be pretty sure to 
get a peremptory dismissal. Mr, Gregory sees this; he openl: 
told the Government that the very method by which an Iris 
member can hope to save his seat is by dissociating himself from 
the Government. Here, then, reader, is a peep behind the scenes— 
a glance at the real Inner Life of the House of Commons. What 
the English cry will be we are not advised ; but the Irish cry is to 
be, “ Irish distress, and no relief from the Government.” And it 
will work—depend upon it, it will work, And when Parliament 
shall re-assemble, we shall see very few Irish members on the 
Liberal side of the house, 

GLADSTONE, 

And now a few words about the speakers, for some notable men 
spoke, Early in the debate Mr. Gladstone rose, and when he rose a 
rustle was heard through the house, and then it settled down calmly 
to listen to what the Chancellor of the Exchequer had to say and 
to learn what her Majesty’s Government meant to do, Hope and 
fear then conflicted in the breasts of Irish Conservative members ; 
but was it hope that the Government would consent to the motion 
of Mr. Hennessy and fear lest it should not? or was it hope that 
it would not and fear lest it should? The latter rather than 
the former, we venture to think ; for this parading of Irish grievances 
just now is, as we have hinted, an election manceuvre, and if the 
Government had assented to the motion of the member for Kings 
County, the manceuvre would have been defeated—the mine counter- 
mined, ‘he Government, however, flatly refused to accept the 
motion, and Mr, Hennessy and his friends may take their grievance 
intact to the hustings and make the most of it. “Ireland is in 
distress, we asked the Government to help us, and it flatly refused ; 
will you support this cruel Government, which will lend no ear to 
your cries, and refuses to believe that you are distressed?” This is 
the ery which will be lifted up at a hundred hustings, and, no 
doubt, with effect. Mr. Gladstone spoke after his own manner— 
eloquently, logically, but, as we thought, more than usually hazily. 
Are we wrong in thinking that the wordiness of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s eloquence grows upon him? We are not singular 
in holding this opinion ; and let us remember that men’s faults, and 
foibles, and peculiarities do often grow upon them; or, at all 
events, become more conspicuous as they grow old. Moreover, 
Gladstone was always wordy and hazy in —— as he was 
languid and uninspired ; and always direct and forcible, clothing 
his ideas in fewer and more striking words, in proportion to his 
feeling and earnestness. The noblest speech of his which we ever 
heard was that which he delivered upon the wrongs of the Italian 
people, when his soul was all on fire. It was not wordy rhetoric that 
we then, but direct, forcible oratory. Languor comes with 
age, and are we to expect that, with increasing years, Gladstone 
will become more and more the wordy rhetorician ang less the fervid 
orator? Pity that it should be so! But perhaps the exigency of 
Gladstone’s position accounts for this fault. Parties are not only 
nearly balanced, but are in « confused state. Conscious of this, 
when he rises to say—as he often is obliged to do—unpalatable 
pee he may feel compelled to be over-cautious, and a necessity 
to gate, by circumlocution, the unpleasant decision which he 
has to announce. If he should come back, after the general election, 
with fifty majority at his back, we may have him as vigorously 
eloquent as ever, 

A BATCH OF SPEAKERS. 

When the Chancellor of the Exchequer sat down several Irishmen 
ose, one after the other, in _— succession, each with his special 
diagnosis and remedy. Mr. Bagwell thinks large farms a fruitful 
cause of distress; and they may well be, But what is the causa 
cause ? Why do landlords throw small farms into great ones? Oh, 
Bagwell! We must go deeper yet. Mr, Peel Dawson, cousin of 
our Irish Secretary and a very moderate politician, advocates, 
amongst other things, the cultivation of flax—which is good, no 
doubt, if the Irishmen would but cultivate it, or anything else ; which 
is only saying that there is wealth in Irish d, as in ail other land 
of reasonably good quality, if it could but be extracted. But, there’s 
the rub! Here is land teeming with wealth, and here are labourers, 
How, then, can the labourers be got to till the land as they do every 
where else, and as these very labourers do when they get away to 
Canada and the United States? Sir Patrick O'Brien talks about 
tenant-right, which we have heard of before, and upon which Sir 
Patrick, with his small, twinkling rush candle, could throw no light 
whatever. Colonel Dunne, who lifted up his tall, massive frame 
when little Sir Patrick had sunk back in his seac, denounced the 
cultivation of flax. So doctors differ here, yeu see, as . 
where. All the good that Irishmen could get out of the 
cultivation of flax, in the gallant Colonel’s opinion, would 
be this: They might make their own clothes inatead of 

ing to Manchester for them! So far, and no farther, 
& Gotonel Dunne got in political economy. He would have all 
Irishmen clothed in flax ents of their own growing and manu- 
facture, Oh, wise Colonel! Verily, a Daniel hath come to judgment, 
‘After Sir William Heygate had held forth for a time, Mr, Bentinck 
(George of Norfolk, who sits now ostentatiously below the gangway 
on the front bench amongst other Conservative malcontents) rose, 
and tolled forth, in solemn and oracular tones, his warnings, “It 
is free trade—free trade—that has caused the mischief.” Free trade 
is, to the mind of this sage, “ original sin”—the parent stock of all 
the woes of mankind. And yet, was it not, most learned Theban, 
Irish distrecs that necessitated aud expedited free trade? And now 
we must cut short our running commentary upon the speeches of this 
first night, Time would fail us to notice particularly Mr, Monsell, 


or Sir Robert Peel, who, to the great disgust of the Irish, tried to 
srove that there is but little distress. What! rob an Tris’ ree to) 
his grievance ! Foolish Sir Robert! The better policy wou to 
fool them to the top of their bent. 

ROEBUCK FLOGS THE IRISH ALL ROUND, 


The adjourned debate was opened on Monday by Mr, Roebuck. 
The hon. member for Sheffield’s speech reminded us of an old nursery 
rhyme touching the conduct of a certain nurse to the children under 
her care :-— 

She gave them some water, and gave them some bread, 
And whipped them all round, and then sent them to bed. ae 
Barring the water and the bread, as an Irishman would say, this is 
what Roebuck did to the Irish grumblers. His — was, from 
beginning to end, a scold. But how well it was done - how — 
and Saxon was his language! how forcible and dramatic was his 
action! Never in his life did Roebuck speak with more force and 
effect, The House was carried away by his dramatic power and 
cheered the actor lustily. But there was nothing in his speech, no 
Lege ay no statesmanship, no searching analysis into the cause 
of Irish misery, no suggestion of remedies, except this — You 
have all been quarreling, you Irishmen, and now take your whip- 
ping, and ge and quarrel no more.” The power of forcible delivery 
was never better exemplified than it was by Roebuck’s sp h, 
Empty as it was, the House thought for the time that it was isten- 
ing to something pre-eminently wise and good; and it was only 
when members began to reflect’ that they discovered that it wasa 
“tale full of sound and fury, signifying nothing.” It is curious 
that Roebuck should have changed so of late years. He used 
to be of the philosophical Radical school ; but now all his philo- 
sophy—if he ever were really a philosopher—is gone ; and, in 
truth, his Radicalism, too. Thirty years ago he would have treated 
the subject very differently. We should then have had at least a 
scathing denunciation of the Irish Church; something, too, about 
former frish misgovernment as the cause of present evils. But about 
the Irish Church on Monday he said not a word ; nor of the long, 
dark reign of tyranny and wrong under which Ireland suffered, and 
from the effects of which she has not yet recovered. 
ROEBUCK GETS AS GOOD AS HE GAVE, 

Sir Hugh Cairns, on whom Mr. Roebuck had laid his lash heavily, 
would not go to bed, nor would he take his flogging submissively. 
On the ee soon as opportunity offered, he turned round 
upon his flagellant, and, in Palmerstonian phrase, proceeded ‘‘ to 

ive him as good as he gave”—nay, better; for the flogging which 

e administered to his assailant was far more severe than that 
which he had received. It was all the more severe in that it was 
administered, too, coolly and with such studied deliberation. Sir 
Hugh was not angry ; he did not strike wildly ; but went to work 
with all the coolness of a practised fighter or of a Spanish inquisitor, 
But, severe as the punishment was, it is questionable whether 
Mr. Roebnck felt it greatly, He showed no suffering, but looked 
the while impassive as a post. Clothed in the armour of self- 
consciousness, and a sort of Spartan pride, he is, probably, invul- 
nerable as Achilles to wordy attacks like this, If he is in no other 
way a philosopher, he is one in this. He can bear punishment with 
the most heroic fortitude. But, if Mr. Roebuck did not suffer, the 
Conservatives were delighted, and showed their delight by lustily 
cheering the assailant, 

MR, LOWE, 

h of the debate was that which was delivered by 
Mr. Lowe. Indeed, except this, there was no speech worthy of 
this great subject. Yes, reader, “great subject ;” for though this 
subject was introduced to the House from low motives, it is a great 
subject. The causes of Irish distress, and the unparalleled exodus 
of Irishmen consequent thereupon, will some day tax the powers of 
the philosophical historian to the utmost. And Mr. Lowe's speech 
was in every way worthy of the subject. The right hon. gentleman 
is not an accomplished speaker. He labours under physical defects, 
at least the defect that must ever prevent him from addressing an 
audience with commanding effect. He is excessively near-sighted ; 
so near-sighted that it is questionable whether he can see the 
greater part of his audience. When he reads, he is obliged to hold 
the book within a few inches of his face, and to use a glass of strong 
magnifying power. Now, it is well known that orators derive much 
of their inspirationand excitement from their audience. Moreover, 
Mr. Lowe's speaking is too rapid, and his voice too monotonous— 
pity that it is so, for few men can think more clearly, 
reason more closely, or utter their thoughts in better language 
than Mr, Lowe. He can be sarcastic, too, and even witty. 
But, notwithstanding the drawbacks which we have men- 
tioned, Mr. Lowe always gains and keeps the ear of the House—as 
all men do who have something wise to say, however imperfectly 
they may say it. Mr. Lowe's speech on Monday night was a very 
wise speech, and the House, if it did not cheer loudly, listened with 
profound attention, which is better. We advise our readers to 
peruse this speech, as it appears admirably reported in the 7'imes ; 
and if they do, ng. Bool relieve themselves of the burden of reading 
all the rest. Mr. Lowe spoke from a back bench behind the Govern- 
ment. It will be remembered that the right hon, gentleman was 
relegated to this exile from the Treasury bench by a vote of censure 
upon his conduct as Vice-President of the Council. This vote was 
ese by Lord Robert Cecil, and carried, and Mr, Lowe resigned. 

ubsequently the vote was expunged, but Mr. Lowe's place had then 
been filled up. His exile will, however, probably be short. If the 
Liberal Government should weather the general election, Mr. Lowe 
one certainly return to office as soon as an opening thereto can be 
made, 


The grand s 


DINNER TIME, 


When Mr. Lowe had finished his exhaustive speech, Major O'Reilly 
rose~——and so did the House for the most part, and went to dinner, 
The gallant Major, as our readers will remember, entered the house 
in 1862, heralded by fame asa roaring lion, Fame never made a 
greater mistake. A meeker, more uno ive, tlemanly man 
than the gallant Major never sat in the house. Tie speaks in the 
mildest voice; he is scrupulous to offend no one; he is the tamest 
of lions, and, like Bottom, he “ roars as gently as any sucking dove.” 
He speaks well, though, and is always listened to with respect, if 
not with profound attention. But, as we have said, it was dinner 
time, and the dulcet voice of the Major fell upon empty benches 
and sleepy ears. Of the rest of the speakers we will say nothing, 
for they were of no importance ; and, moreover, we heard them not, 


WILL HE DIVIDE? 


Will he divide? This was the question anxiously asked, and 
dubiously answered, as the members streamed out of the houte, 
Anxiously asked, because “ you know, if he won't divide, we need 
not come back.” No satisfactory answer, however, could be got. 
Hennessy, it was said, declared that he would divide; but, then, 
this sort of positive assertion is common. Members do not like to 
say, early in the evening, that they wili not divide, as an announce- 
ment that there is to no division disperses the members, and 
may bring about a count-out. But Mr. Hennessy all along meant 
to divide, This, as we have said, was an election move, and Mr. 
Hennessy intended to carry it out, and to force the Irish members to 
commit themselves. And he did divide; and, though he got only 
31 votes against 107, his end was answered, ly some twenty of 
his countrymen voted. Mark that, ye distressed and starving Irish- 
men; “only twenty true men stood by me when I so gallantly 
battled for your rights!” Clever Mr, Hennessy, 


THE EMBASSY TO WASHINGTON.—Owing to ill-health, Lord Lyons has 
been compelled to ong Ae post of British Minister at Washington. His 
successor will be Sir erick Bruce, our Minister in China, who happens 
to be in England at the present moment. Sir F. Bruce is not entirely 
inexperienced in American affairs, His first employment was when 
attached to the late Lord Ashburton’s special mission to Washington in 
1842, when the famous Ashburton Treaty was negotiated, Subsequently, 
for a year, he was Lieutenant-Governor of Newfoundland ; and from 1847 to 
1851 he was employed in various posts in South America. Four years after 
this he went with his brother, Lord Elgin, to China, and hus since been 
entirely employed in that country. 


FImperial jOarlfament. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

The Lord Chancellor introduced a bill to amend the laws relating to th 
remuneration of attorneys and solicitors. The present system, he observed, 
was most mischievous ; for solicitors were not paid according to the skill, 
care, and labour which they bestowed upon their work, but according to the 
amount of words and writing which they could run up. Neither was it 
strictly legal for them to enter into a contractor take a salary. The bill was 
very small; but, being of a novel character, it would require considerable 
care, and he trusted he should have the assistance of their Lordships in pass. 
ing a measure so greatly needed, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
LIVERPOOL LICENSING BILL. 

On the order for the second reading of the Liverpool Licensing Bill, Mr, 
LAWSON moved, as an amendment, ‘ That the granting of licenses for the 
sale of intoxicating liquors was a subject which ought not at present to be 
dealt with by any private bill.” The hon. member contended that the bil! 
was not to all intents and purposes a public bill, and ought to be dealt with 
in that character. After a long discussion a division was called, but none 
took place, and the amendment of Mr. Lawson was agreed to, 

THE STATE OF IRELAND. 

Mr. HENNESSY, in moving as a resolution that the House observed with 
regret the decline of the population of Ireland, and would readily support 
her Majesty’s Government in any well-devised measure to stimulate the pro- 
fitable employment of the ple, said that the time had now arrived when 
it behoved Parliament to inquire how far Ireland was really an integral 
part of the United Kingdom, He complained that the sister country was 
governed and the laws administered there upon principles totally different 
from those which were applied to England and Scotland, and suggested an 
improved system of land tenure, the reclamation of waste lands, the execu- 
tion upon a large scale of a system of arterial drainage, and other measures, 
as the best means of checking the enormous emigration that was now going 
on and stimulating the productive power of its fertile but neglected soil. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER thought it would be most unde- 
sirable for the House to express vaguely and indefinitely its readiness to 
support the Government in well-devised measures to give employment to the 
people of Ireland, ‘That was mere sentiment, and might create expectations 
which could not be fulfilled. In his opinion, what was called “ justice to 
Ireland”? depended upon the application to the people of that country of 
the same principles, not necessarily in every case in the same form, but the 
same principles, that were applied to the rest of her Majesty's subjects, 

Mr. BAGWELL contended that the tone of the speech of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was hostile to Ireland. That country was suffering deeply ; 
and, he said it with regret, he believed the misery that was being endured 
by the people had driven loyalty out of their minds. 

Mr. DAWSON thought the distress in Ireland was mainly owing to bad 
seasons. He advised the Government to act fairly between all sects, and 
deprecated the forming of associations, which would only promote party and 
religious bitterness. 

Mr. MONSELL showed that Ireland was gradually sinking instead of 


24, 


prospering. ; 

Sir R. PEEL contended that there were evidences of progress, and quoted 
statistics in proof of this. 

The debate was continued by Lord R, Cecil, Mr. Gregory, and Mr, 
Maguire, and was then adjourned. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

In answer to the Marquis of Clanricarde, Earl GRANVILLE said that it 
was the intention of her Majesty's Government to act on the report of Mr, 
Hardy, Deputy Keeper of the Rolls, and Professor Brewer, respecting the 
Carew and Corte manuscripts in the Lambeth and Bodleian Libraries, bearing 
upon the history of Ireland. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


THE ADJOURNED DEBATE ON IRELAND, 

The debate on Mr, Hennessy’s motion as to Ireland was resumed by 

Mr. ROEBUCK, who described the whole thing as a whining for money 
for Ireland. He believed the present state of that country was owing to 
its being divided against itself, There were three parties—the first, the 
old, domineering Protestant party; the second, that party which came 
into political existence in 1829; and the third, the Fenians, with whom 
he would hold no argument, but be prepared to put them down 
with the sword if necessary. A great deal had been done for Ireland, and 
at this time the country was as well governed as any of the three kingdoms, 
The only way to remove the miseries of Ireland was for the leaders of the 
parties to do all in their power to soften the prejudices which existed, 

Lord DUNKELLIN denied that lreland came whining for money, What 
was wanted was assistance to carry out great public works of drainage, &c, 

Sir H. CAIRNS having replied to certain strictures upon himselt which 
had been made by Mr. Roebuck, 

Mr. LOWE regarded the emigration from Ireland as a great good—a cause 
of good to those who emigrated, and a relief from misery to those who 
remained. He denied that Ireland was unfairly taxed, nor did he believe 
that absenteeism was adequate to account for the misery of Ireland. He 
criticised the various proposals which had been made to improve the 
condition of the country, and said he believed the principal cause 
of the misery of the country was the humidity of its climate, which 
made it only fit for pasturage, while the people insisted on 
cultivating it in small patches for grain crops. The people were irritated at 
having to support the clergy of a religion in which they did not believe. 
Another cause of aggravation was the manner in which the government of 
the country was administered. It was made entirely a question of party. 
Then there was want of capital. All these were things which deserved the 
clozest and best attention of the Government and the House with a view to a 
bene Sm of the present bonged of affairs, 

r, O'REILLY suggested that one of the first grievances 
was the Established Church in Ireland, 4 mo he seueetied 

The LORD ADVOCATE contended that Scotland was more heavily taxed 
than Ireland. He vindicated the Government from the charges which had 
been made against it, and said it would be found that the emigration which 
had taken place would be for the good of the country. The real remedy for 
the miseries of the people was only to be found in their own energy. 

Mr. M*MAHON said Ireland was rendered miserable by the violation on 
the part of the Government of all principles of political economy, To 
absenteeism od . _ ide gel afflicted her were to be traced, and she 
was most un ly taxed. e it evil was, howey i 
Church, meg ought de be abolished. et ee 

The debate was continued by Mr. Dunlop, Mr. Lefro: ~G s. 
Northcote, and other hon, ele Ponce after which ee SGoey, es. 

Lord PALMERSTON, in a long speech, expressed his opinion that the want 
of capital was at the root of Irelend’s woes, He offered to consent to the 
rea age < the to pe = ee under certain conditions, 

tT, HENNESSY was not satis and pressed the 
his motion was lost by 107 votes to 31. > ne SOee ae 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 
crak ‘tesa iran OF LORDS. 
i House 0 is sat for a few minutes only, and, having read the Civil 
Bili Costs Procedure (Ireland) Act, 1864, Amendment Bill . ssoend time, 


adjourned, —, 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
oi wi, oe Rp perf SEWAGE. 
ir W. SELL moved the second reading of the Metropolis Sew d 
Essex Reclamation Bill, the object of which was to utilise the palestniny | ‘the 
par by conveying it to the Essex Marshes, and ultimately to the Maplin 


Mr. CRAWFORD as an amendment, and Mr. Alderm land 
seconded, that the bill be read a second time that day six pain tg 
some discussion, withdrew his amendment, and the bill was read a 
second time, on the understanding that the measure should be referred to a 
Select Committee of ten, half to be nominated by the House and half by the 
— i sigpeargs — Aso the ae be instructed to inquire into 

0! @ means dispos 
sewage on the north side of the Thames, 7 ne 
THE COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, 

Sir J. PAKINGTON, in moving for a Select Committee to inquire into the 
constitution of the Committee of Council on Education and the system 
under which the business of the office was conducted, explained that he had 
two objects in view. First, such a reorganisation of the department 
intrusted with the superintendence of education as would make it better 
adapted for the important functions it had to discharge. And, secondly, that 
that department should be so organised as to enable it to carry out what 
oane — even ona ag Rape of Parliamentary assistance to 

cation, not only in 
pal land sa Walon ly wealthy districts, but in the whole of 
t. WALTER moved as an amendment to Sir J. Pakington’ tion that 
pee rege ge aa bone ee wg wae best mode of catending the 
of public inspection and the Parliam 
present aasted by — entary grant to schools at 
ra long te, the amendment was incorpora 
motion, which was then agreed to, = ont ee Oe See 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 1. 
HOUSE OF COMMONs. 
3 LAW OF EVIDENCE BILL, 
Sir F. KELLY moved the recoud reading of the Law of Evidence Bill, the 
Object of which was to carry into effect seven distinct measures for the 
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amendment of the law, one of which was to render competent as witnesses 
the parties defendant or accused in all criminal cases. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL, whilst expressing his agreement with several 
clauses amongst the cight of which the bill consisted, thought the principle 
of allowing theaccused in criminal cases to become witnesses, and subject, of 
course, to cross-examination, was repugnant to the spirit of our legislation, 
and that in practice it w ould not be found to conduce to the proper 
administration of justice. ‘ 

The bill was read a second time. 

NEW BILLS. 

Mr. CLIVvORD obtained leave to bring in a bill for the abolition of tines 
for non-attendance at a place of Divine worship on Sundays. In support of 
his motion, the hon. member referred to a recent case at Driffield, in York- 
shire, where a labourer had been convicted and fined for refusing to obey the 
orders of his mistress to attend church on a Sunday. 

Mr. Alderman SALOMONS obtained leave to bring in a bill to facilitate the 
traflic of the metiopolis and to improve the communications across the River 
Thames by opening the present toll-bridges for the free use of the public. 
He proposed to raise the ways and means by a rate not exceeding a half- 
penny in the pound for a period of twenty years on the rateable property of 
the metropolis and an addition to the coal tax of a penny per ton, and to 
refer the bill to a Select Committee, 


THURSDAY, MARCH 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 

Earl STANHOPE presented a petition from the trustees of the British 
Museum stating the utter inadequacy of the present space for its 
rapidly-growing collections. He wonld simply put the petition upon the 
table, and on a future day he would call their Lordship’s attention to the 
matter. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
The Courts of Justice Building Bill was read a third time and passed. 
GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES, ETC, 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER, in answer to Mr. Salt, said the 
Government were very anxious to adopt every means in their power to place 
before the public all the arrangements on the subject of Government 
annuities, &c., although public attention had been drawn to the matter in 
the House and by the public press. The details of the scheme had been pre- 
pared with great care, in order that Parliament might have the fullest in- 
formation ; but an abstract would be prepared for the public, containing ina 
popular form all that it would be necessary for them to know. This would 
be distributed through the Post Office and by other means. 

ARMSTRONG GUNS. 

The Marquis of HARTINGTON, in reply to Mr, Laird, said, by an arrange- 
ment with the Government then in office, Sir W. Armstrong transferred to 
the nation his patent for the construction of wrought-iron ordnance, As far 
as he was aware, Government had an exclusive right to it; but last year a 
question arose as to the rights of the Government over guns on the shunt 
principle, and it was referred to the law officers, who decided that the 
Government had no exclusive power over that invention, Although Sir W. 
Armstrong had no power to prevent the Government from manufacturing it, 
it was not in the power of the Government to prevent him from doing so. 
He had reason to believe that the Elswick company had supplied guns on that 
principle to foreign Governments. 

ARMING THE NAVY. 

Mr. H. BAILLIE moved that a Select Committee be appointed to inquire 
whether her Majesty's ships were at present armed in a manner suited to the 
requirements of modern warfare, 

A discussion ensued ; and, on a division, the motion was negatived by 57 
to 22. 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 4, 1865, 
scenaalgintate 
THE STATE OF IRELAND. 

PERHAPS our readers may think they are having too 
much Ireland just at present ; but as the state of that portion 
of the kingdom can never be a matter of indifference to the 
rest~as our interests and welfare and those of the Irish 
people are indissolubly interwoven—and as Parliament has 
devoted two more nights to an earnest and temperate dis- 
cussion of her ille, their causes, and possible cures—Wwe need 
offer no apology for again occupying this column with the 
consideration of an Irish subject, Indeed, in one sense, 
Ireland is more than ever England’s difficulty—not because 
the condition of Ireland is, yer se, worse now than in former 
times, but because the improvement which has been going on 
in the two other divisions of the kingdom, and the increased 
comfort diffused among all classes, throw her misery out into 
bolder relief, 

The complaints made by the friends of Ireland are—that 
she is poor and becoming poorer ; that she is more heavily 
taxed in proportion to her means than England or Scotland ; 
that, besides being drained of wealth by Imperial taxation, 
she is still more seriously depleted by absentceism ; that, 
though blessed with a fertile soil and a hardy and industrious 
population, she is unable to develop the resources with which 
nature has gifted her; that her people consequently cannot 
find remunerative employment, aud are leaving her in large 
numbers; and that much of these evils is the result of the 
system of law and government forced upon Ireland by 
England in past times. In these statements there is un- 
doubtedly much that is true; but there is quite as much 
that is fallacious, It is true that Ireland is poor; but we 
doubt if she is poorer now than formerly. Does even “the 
oldest inhabitant” recollect a time when Ireland was 
prosperous and contented? Nay, more, does her history 
for centuries, if ever, show such a period? We believe 
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not ; and so we may dismiss the assertion that she is becoming 
poorer, It is not true that she is taxed more heavily than 
other portions of the kingdom ; for of direct taxes she only 
contributes, like the rest of the country, in proportion to her 
means, and of indirect taxes in proportion to her consumption 
of taxed articles ; but it is true that she receives back a larger 
share of her contributions to the Imperial treasury than 
Scotland, at least, does, It is true that her natural resources 
are not developed to the extent that they ought and might 


| be; but this is quite as much, or more, her own fault as that 


of anyone else, Mistaken legislation may have injured Irish 
manufactures in the past ; but all euch restrictions have long 
been swept away, and the Irish themselves now check 
the influx of capital into their country by making life 
and property insecure there. Perhaps the corn laws 
tended to foster a system of agriculture for which the 
climate was unsuited; but in this Ireland only suffered in 
common with the rest of the country, for the protective 
system and its pernicious effects were not confined to her, 
That Ireland has any special grievances—save one—to com- 
plain of in recent legislation or government, we are unable 
to perceive. As much attention is paid to her interests as to 
those of the rest of the kingdom, English and Scotch 
members are as anxious to promote her welfare as that of 
their own constituents. Ireland is as well governed, and the 
law is as impartially administered there as in England or 
Scotland. She is saddled, it is true, with a Church Establish- 
ment which is obnoxious to the great bulk of the people ; 
and there her main, we believe her sole, grievance 
lies. But this, though a great and glaring wrong, is 
more a source of irritation than of poverty, The 
“Church of England in Ireland” is an anomaly, and 
ought to be abolished; but its abolition would neither 
eradicate poverty nor make Ireland a land flowing with milk 
and honey. The removal of the Church Establishment would 
certainly sweeten the breath of society, and might indirectly 
aid in remedying other evils by leaving the people free to 
direct their energies to useful objects instead of expending 
them in battling against it. It may not be the case that 
Ireland is poor because the people are Celts, or because they 
are Catholics, or because they listen to demagogues ; but 
probably these things combined contribute at least in 
some degree to produce the result which every one deplores, 
At all events, we have the fact that in the least Celtic part of 
Treland—the north—where Catholicism does not to any great 
extent prevail, where demagogues are alleged to have least 
influence, and which possesses no greater natural advantages 
than the rest of the country, industry, prosperity, and wealth 
do abound to a much greater extent than elsewhere, 

While we accept the exodus of the people of Ireland as a 
proof that they are not comfortable at home, we can neither 
feel surprised at it nor allow that it is a thing to be re- 
gretted. Emigration must improve the condition of those 
who leave, or it would cease. That men better their state in 
another country is not a matter to be lamented, however we 
may symathise with the sentiment that is violated when ties 
of birth and early association are sundered ; but that is only 
a sentiment, and these lacerated feelings will soon find healing 
in the midst of comfort and prosperity, Besides, if the Irish 
suffer from this cause, they are not the only portion of our 
population that does so, Englishmen, though in fewer 
numbers, leave their country and their homes every day ; and 
the Scotch are particularly charged with dispersing themselves 
all over the world, and rarely going home again, Englishmen, 
Irishmen, and Scotchmen all love the land of their birth ; but 
we doubt if either of them suffer any very acute or prolonged 
pangs on quitting it for a better. Ireland, moreover, is not 
underpopulated, as compared with other countries; for 
instance, France, Spain, Portugal, Prussia, Austria, Russia, all 
have a smaller population per square mile than Ireland, 
It is asked, if the Irish were as poor in past times as 
they are at present, how it happened that they did not 
then quit their country as they do now? The answer is 
simple, Firstly, there was not so good an outlet then as 
now—the temptations to go were not sostrong ; and, secondly, 
the people have only of late come to know that such an out- 
let exists. The national system of education has not been 
in operation in Ireland for so many years in vain. The Irish 
now know more of the rest of the world than they once did ; 
intercommunication, say between Ireland and America, is 
easier than of yore, and there are more Irishmen capable 
of availing themselves of it ; newspapers are now more nume- 
rous and cheaper, and more persons can read them; those 
who have left Ireland now send back both inducements 
and means for others to follow; and from all these 
causes it results that Irishmen are quitting Ireland in greater 
numbers than in former times, But, surely, this is not a fact 
to be groaned over, especially as the labour market at home 
must be relieved, and a greater fund in wages left for dis- 
tribution among those who remain at home. 

That Ireland is passing through a period of transition—that 
she must change agricultural to a large extent for pastoral 
pursuits—that her’ population will be still further reduced, 
despite all efforts to the contrary—that she must suffer the 
evils incident to a state of transition—that no mere legis- 
lation will benefit her permanently—that she must depend 
more upon herself and less upon extrinsic aid—and that, if 
her people will abandon sectarian quarrels and unite in an 
effort to develop her resources, she will ultimately get 
over her difficulties, have, we think, been fully demon- 
strated in the late debate, and must be evident to all 
thinking men, This may be but cold comfort, and may be 
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denounced as frigid political economy ; but facts and ui- 
bending laws cannot be ignored, and plain truth, however 
disagreeable, must be spoken in such a case as this, We 
fully sympathise with Ireland in her troubles, and would do 
allin our power to mitigate them that is not calculated to 
add to the very ills she suffers ; but, to throw blame where it 
is not due, to excite hopes which cannot be realised, to gloze 
over faults that ought to be amended, and to plaster social 
sores with grants of public money only that they may break 
out more ‘virulently hereafter, would neither be the acts of 
true friends, patriots, nor statesmen, 


SAYINCS AND DOINGS. 

THE QUEEN held a Court on Tuesday at Buckingham Palace. It was 
numerously attended. 

THE PRINCE OF WALES visited the South London Working Classes 
Industrial Exhibition on Thursday. His Royal Highness is pate of the 
exhibition, which he inspected with much care, and expressed himself as 
highly gratified with the display of ingenuity and skill which it presents. 

THE PRINCESS OF WALES has granted permission for the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway Company's bridge at Blackfriars to be named 
the ‘ Alexandra Bridge,” after her Royal Highness. 

PRINCE ARTHUR left London, on Wednesday, on a three months’ tourinthe 
Holy Land. 

THE QUEEN-MOTHER OF THE NETHERLANDS died, at the Hague, on 
Wednesday evening. Her Majesty was Anna Paulovna, deughtor of Czar 
Paul I, of Russia. She was born in 1795; was married to the Prince, after- 
renee William II, of the Netherlands, in 1816; and was left a widow 
n . 

THE Pore has issued decrees ordering the canonisation of two 
whose deaths took place in 1485, : martyrs 

Tue FRENCH ACADEMY have elected Mr. Gladstone a member, in the 
place of the late Mr. M‘Culloch, 

THE Ducat PALACE AT BRUNSWICK took fire on Thursday night week» 
during a Court ball, and was totally destroyed, 


THE ROUPELL CASE will be bronght up at the Hssex Assizes, and Roupell 
will again appear, prior to his transportation. 

SENOR DONATO is suffering from lung disease, which will prevent him 
dancing any more in this, and probably any other, country. 

Lorp STANLEY is of opinion that England has done enough for sup- 
pressing the slave trade on the coast of Africa, especially when we leave so 
much undone at home, 


THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT has sent M, Ferdinand Pouqnet on a 
scientific mission to observe the phenomena of the eruption of Etna and 
Vesuvius. 

AN AMERICAN PROFESSOR recently skated from St. Paul te Quincey, a 
distance of 850 miles, in just two weeks, stopping, meantime, to lecture at 
many points on the way. 

A PARLIAMENTARY RETURN shows that during 1863 the number of 
floggings inflicted in the Navy was 752, involving a total of 25,513 lashes, 

THE COUNTRY BORDERING UPON THE STATES OF CENTRAL ASIA, 
extending from the Sea of Aral to Lake Yasyk Kul, has been formed into a 
Russian province, under the title of Russian Turkestan. 

THE REPUBLIC OF URUGUAY has sent to France a Minister Pleni- 
potentiary charged to demand the intervention of Napoleon III, in the 
conflict which has broken out between that Republic and Brazil, 

JAMES JONES, a dock labourer, has died in Hackney, from want of food 
although possessed, at the time of his death, of £260, which was impounded 
by the coroner, in the Queen's name. 

TuE REY. DR. GUTHTIE has been presented with the sum of £6000, 
from 774 subscribers, as a token of their admiration of his character and 
labours, especially as the founder of ragged schools, Mrs, Guthrie has also 
been presented with a silver tea-service valued at £125. 

CARDINAL WISEMAN has left a memoir on the condition of the Roman 
Catholic Church in England, and on his influence in developing the interests 
of his religion in this country. 

LiEUTENANT-GENERAL LORD Lucan, K.C.B., will, it is said, succeed 
the late Field Marshal Lord Combermere as Gold Stick and Colonel-in-Chief 
of the Ist Life Guards. 

Tue BERLIN POLICE have seized a French work entitled “The Life of 
the New Cesar,” by Pierre Verinier, The book bore the address of Geneva 
as the place of publication, but had been printed in Berlin, 

son eer 4 A pada bray prasapa ag being built near Leith fell 
in, on Monday, burying several men in the 8. Two were taken out dead, 
and two seriously hurt. ~ — 

A DOG Siow is to be held on the avenue of the Cours la Reine, in the 
Champs Elysées, Paris, near the Palais de | Industrie, from the 9th to the 
14th of May next, under the direction of the Zoological Society. 

THE LORDS OF THE COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL ON EDUCATION propose 
to open at South Kensington, in June next, as complete an exhibition as 
possible of the works of the miniature-painters of the present and the three 
preceding centuries, both in this and in other countries. 

A New ORDER, entitled “The Mexican Eagle,” has been created by 
the Emperor Maximilian. Twelve grand crosses have been awarded to 
the Emperor Napoleon, the Emperors of Austria and Russia, and the Kings 
of Belgium, Sweden, Norway, and Itaky. 

AN ENGLISH TOURIST has lost his life on the cone of Vesuvius; in his 
effort to avoid an enormous rock shot up from the crater he rolled down the 
steep declivity, and was picked up at the spot called “ Pellegrini,” with his 
ribs fractured and backbone broken. 

TuE TURKISH GOVERNMENT has instituted a system of advanced schools 
open free to all classes of the native population. The Government has also 
under its consideration the question of the secularisation of the mosque 
property. 

Tur KING OF PRUSSIA, during a late visit to the military hospital of 
Berlin, perceived a soldier who had undergone amputation of both his 
arms and both his legs, and asked him if he had a wish to satisfy. ‘“ Yes, 
Sire,” replied the unfortunate man; “order me to be shot!” The King 
replied, “ I cannot satisfy so unchristian a wish as that.” 

A NEW SYSTEM OF ROBBERY consists in watching the butcher’s man t 
your house and then going immediately after with a tray containing meat 
and telling the servant that “ master has sent the wrong joint,” and begging 
that it may be instantly returned to be exchanged for the rightone. The 
right one never comes, 

THE TOTAL AMOUNT OF LOCAL TAXATION borne by the country in 18625 
so far as it has been returned, was £16,646,125, The return is necessarily in- 
complete ; but it is believed that the sum stated is not far short of the exact 
total. The largest item is the poor rate (including the county and police 
rate), amounting to £9,174,976, 

THE CROWN AUTHORITIES have recently taken possession of some 
curious old gold rings, found at Inverness, as treasure-trove, They are com- 
posed of t gold wire, without any soldering, but hammered at the 
ends, 80 as to be completely fastened. The gold is of the purest quality, and 
the workmanship, though rude, is not inelegant. They are evidently of 
great antiquity. 
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NEw MopE OF PRESERVING MEAT.—A Mr. Morgan, Professor cf 
Anatomy in the Irish College of Surgeons, announces that he has arrived at 
a process of preserving meat which will remain fit for food any reasonable 
time, which retains its entire nutritive qualities, and in flavour is hardly to 
be distinguished from newly-killed food. Moreover, the process of effectin 
this is more economical than anyother, This process is most simple, thong 
most ingenious, both which qualities, perhaps, it derives from being a 
humble imitation of nature. Instead of steeping the meat in brine, instead 
of pas it under an exhausted receiver and then causing the emptied pores 
to imbibe a rush of brine, as was unsuccessfully attempted some five-and- 
twenty years ago, Professor Morgan follows a higher model, Wherever 
nature has propelled the vital fluid during life there he injects his preserving 
fiuid after death. To spare our readers anatomical 
sible, we will merely say that Professor Morgan req 


details as much as pos- 

uires his victim to be 
killed by some instantaneous process, such as dividing the spine. He then 
at once cuts open the chest, and inserts a tube into the aorta, or great arterial 
duct of the mammalian system. By means of this tube he forces diluted 
brine through the arteries, veins, and the most minute vessels of the carcase, 
He thus—and in about two minutes in the case of an ox—washes all there 
ducts perfectly clear of blood, which he ts from returning, as in 
nature, to the heart, by severing its place of entrance at the left ventricle, 
He then closes that aperture, and at the aorta, by the same means, he injects 
his preserving fiuid of brine and saltpetre, augmented at will by any nutri- 
tive components, such as sugar, phosphoric and lactic acid, and even a 
solution of epices. With such incredible minuteness does this fluid permeate 
the whole body that wherever in life a cut would have produced bicod 
there, after this process, would the preserving fluid exude. For this prepa: 
ration of a whole ox it requires, Professor Morgan tells us, not more than 
ten minutes, aud the cost is about a shilling. The meat lies thus for about 
an hour, is then dried, and packed, and when reopened for use will be found 
t0 have lost not a single one of its nutritive qualities, can be used in every 
possible form of cooking, and retains all the flavour of fresh meat, 
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REUPENING OF SI, PATRICK'S CATHEDRAL, DUBLIN.—see PAGE 151, 
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r surviving sons of the late Earl Berkeley have come to the 
ace of the seputation of their father and mother from the “ foul 
slandera heaped upon the memories of their parents by Mr. 
Grantle' Terbaley. The pamphlet published by “the surviving 
sons,” Lord Fitzhardinge, Augustus Fitzhardinge Berkeley, Francis 
Henry Fitzhardinge Berkeley, and Thomas Moreton Fitzhardinge 
Berkeley, now lies before me. It is well written ; the tone of it is 
suitably indignant ; the answers seem to be complete; and if. Mr. 
Grantley Berkeley have any feeling left, it will make him wince. 
Mr. Grantley Berkeley, it will be remembered, charges his parents 
with some strange crimes—perjury, forgery, and something even 
worse. The writers meet these charges boldly, denying them all 
indignantly ; prove that in all cases their brother is not a competent 
witness, and in most that the charges are not true. Hear how one 
of the charges is disposed of. Mr. Grantley Berkeley insinuates 
that his father and mother committed forgery by means of “ astrange 
machine.” On this the surviving sons say, “ Of all the ‘ recollections,’ 
this is the most astounding. The machine Mr, Grantley Berkeley re- 
collects was a copying-machine, and the whole circumstances are per- 
fectly well remembered by Mr, Henry Berkeley (M.P. for Bristol), to 
whom (he being six years older than his brother) the facts did not 
present that ‘mystery’ which had such ‘charms’ for the ‘ childhood ’ 
of Mr. Grantley Berkeley, who, for the tender age of eight years, 
seems to have been remarkably alive to mysterious impressions, 
The late Earl, as Lord Lieutenant of Gloucestershire, had to conduct 
a voluminous correspondence ; to save himself the trouble of copy- 
ing his letters—a labour which he detested—a machine was pro- 
cured, which was intended to write and copy letters simultaneously.” 
The machine failed ; ‘‘ and in this simple fact,” continues the narra- 
tive, ‘surrounded by an accretion of myths as to ‘whisperings,’ 
‘ strange-looking old papers, a book, and a parchment,’ Mr.Grantley 
Berkeley bases the belief that his father and mother committed 
forgery, and publishes it to the world.” 

r, Grantly Berkeley tells the public that Mr. Moreton Berkeley 
was by his mother, with the aid and concurrence of his elder 
brothers, and notably of Mr. Henry Berkeley, deprived of proper 
education, beguiled into unwittingly signing away his inheritance, 
and degraded to the condition of a gamekeeper. To which the 
answer is that “ Mr, Moreton wr had the same education as his 
brothers—viz., by a private tutor at home, until he went to Corpus, 
at Oxford, as a gentleman commoner ; he there remained until he 

his first examination ; he then voluntarily left the University, 
and, notwithstanding his mother's wish that he should remain to 
take his M.A. degree, he by choice took to the life of a country gentle- 
man, which he has ever since followed.” On the charge that certain 
conspirators, inspired by his mother, continually poms Mr, 
Moreton Berkeley to go up to sign deeds to get rid of his property, 
“the surviving sons,” including the said Mr, Moreton Berkeley, 
make answer, that Mr. Moreton Berkeley whilst at Oxford was 
a minor, and “that minors are incapable of executing deeds,” I must 
now leave this pamphlet. I have only given a taste of it. if my 
readers want to know more, they must get the pampblet itself. The 
somewhat romantic history of the Berkeley family is worth studying ; 
but if any of my readers wish to study it they had better steer clear 
.of Mr, Grantley Berkeley and go to the fountain-head—the journals 
of the House of Lords—where it is all written, and where, with 
little trouble, it may be drawn out into intelligible coherence. 

Mr. Leonard Edmunds must have had powerful friends, or fortune 
must have long since made him her special favourite, In 1833 he 
was made Clerk of the Patents—salary, £400 a year; about the 
year 1848 he got the place of Reading Clerk and Clerk of Private 
Committees in the House of Lords—salary, £1500 a year; in 1851 
he added to his income £600 a year by obtaining the office of Clerk 
of the Commissioners of Patents: total salary, £2500—a very 
pleasant income indeed, and sufficient, one would think, to keep a 
respectable-living man, as Mr. Edmunds is said to be, clear of all 
indebtedness and other money botherations, But Mr. Edmunds has 

ot himself into a terrible mess, notwithstanding his handsome 
income. His accounts at the Patent Office show a deficit some- 
thing near £10,000, part of which he has refunded, and the 
balance of which he will have to refund. He has lost bis 
place of Clerk of Patents, and has resigned, voluntarily or 
under pressure, his clerkship of the House ef Lords, Still, fortune 
has not quite forsaken him. Notwithstanding the questionable 
circumstances under which he leaves the House of Lords, their 
Lordships allow him a pension for life of £800 a year, Thus much 
about Mr. Edmunds, ‘The Lord Chancellor is a great reformer, and 
cannot endure anything like an abuse; but he can, nevertheless, 
take care of his own family, He it was that compelled Mr. Edmunds 
to give up both the places mentioned above, and very proper it was 
to do this; but dees not the appointment of his son-in-law to the 
one and his son to the other office seem rather to taint his motives ? 
The whole of these transactions look so “fishy” that it would be 
well if some independent guardian of the public purse would 
move for copies of all correspondence in the matter of the Patent 
Office and Mr. Edmunds; and when the vote for the salaries to 
the House of Lords comes on, move for a stoppage of the sup- 
plies until their Lordships shall deign to give some explanation of 
the pensioning of Mr. Edmunds and the appointment of Mr. 
Slingsby Bethel. Such transactions as this give good ground for the 
complaints against dns J jobbery, which the Conservative journals, 
in their great—enforced—virtue, are continually making. By-the- 
by, while on this subject, and without in any degree iating the 
conduct of Lord Westbury or other Whig jobbers, I may call atten- 
tion to the very different spirit which seems to have characterised 
reeent judicial appointments, There has lately been a judge- 
ship vacant in each of the three kingdoms, and in two out 
of the three Conservatives have been appointed—namely, Mr. 
Mure in Scotland, and Mr. Montagu Smith in England. The 
third new Judge to whom I allude, is, of course, Mr. O'Hagan, 
in Ireland, and his promotion was more a matter of routine than of 
choice. So I think the legal portion of the Conservative party, at 
all events, has no reason to complain of Whig jobbery, It is 
amusing, by-the-way, to hear Tories denouncing nepotism and 
jobbery, when the veriest tyro in political history knows that in the 
old palmy days when their party bore exclusive rule in the land, 
they were the most systematic of sinners in this respect, and offered 
the most determined opposition to every change which promised to 
break down the barrie:s of party exclusiveness and let in anyone 
who would not shout their peculiar political shibboleth. 

“ Pity the sorrows of ”—the poor, overworked Civil servants. I 
don’t mean those who are employed in the Post Office, or as excise- 
men, or Custom-house officers, who are all, I believe, rather 
severely tasked and not over-liberally paid ; but the gentlemen who 
are supposed to perform duty at Somereet House, the War Office, 
the Admiralty, the Foreign Office, &c.; and who are making a 
dolorous complaint that they are not—at least not all of them— 
allowed to have a half-holiday on Saturdays. On their behalf some 
one has been pouring his griefs into the sympathetic bosom of the 
editor of the Standard, and denouncing the hardship under which 
these civil servants labour as the result of “ Whig tyranny.” Now, 
jt is generally understood that these gentlemen, who are the great 
adepts in the art of “ How not to do it,” and embody in themselves 
the spirit of the Circumlocution Office, have to attend at their 
offices from ten a.m. to four p.m., and have little relaxation during 
these prolonged hours of labour except to read the daily papers, 
take lunch, play an occasional game at chicken-hazard and other such 
like indulgences ; so I suppose theirs must be regarded as a very 
hard lot indeed, Really, John Bull should treat his young men 
better than tis, and not restrict the privilege of a holiday from two 
o'clock on Saturdays to those who shoulder the rifle and go in for 
volunteer drill, or inclose their lower limba in flannel swathing and 
go to play cricket in Battersea Park on ground specially allotted to 
them ‘by Bfr, Cowper, the Chief Commissioner of Works, Why 
should these ovey-worked officials be restrained from a holiday 
unless they go to play st soldiers or at cricket? and how is it 
possible for human nature to sustain the fatigue of doing next to 
nothing for six hours out of the twenty-four ? In sooth, Mr. Bull, it 

too bad te allow “Whig tyrants” to perpetrate such cruelty, 


THE LOUNGER AT THE CLUBS. | 


especially as you pay these servants of yours so indifferently—from 
£150 to £500) gt on flores the miserable pittances with which you 
compensate their efforts on your behalf! Fie, John, fie, you really 
must reform all that ! F 
I saw anew atyle of advertisement the other day, which was cer- 
tainly not the puff direct, but which I mention on account of the 
rap on the knuckles it administers to the A thenceum. Some few 
weeks ago a one-act opera, called “ Constance, by Mr. Frederick 
Clay, was produced at Covent Garden. be 
the chief papers spoke well of the opera; but the gentleman who 
ofticiates as musical critic to the Athencum assailed both the com- 
oser and librettist in the bitterest and most causticterms. The pub- 
ishers of “ Constance,” have, according to the usual custom, printed 
extracts from the opinions of the press, in which the 7'imes declares 
that ‘‘ Constance” contains really graceful thoughts ; the Telegraph, 
that a song is charming; and the other papers above mentioned 
chime in with words of praise. Then, at the end of the column, 
there is this extract from the Atheneum :—“ There is not a bar from 
first to last which rises above commonplace. The sentimental music 


is after the vapid Italian pattern.” Thus, the eulogiumsof the daily | 


and weekly papers are given to prove that the music of “ Constance . 


is clever ; but the crowning and convincing proof of its merits is | 


that the Atheneum spoke in dispraise of it. 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER. 
THE MAGAZINES, 

This month Blackwood is so good as to deserve an article all to 
itself. “ Piccadilly : an Episode of Contemporaneous Biography, 
is just magnificent. I only wish you may read it, and enjoy it as 
thoroughly as I have done ; but extract is out of the question. _ Very 
satisfactory, also, is the article on ‘‘ William Blake,” which gives a 
more complete account of the man than any of the papers yet printed. 
In the general estimate of Blake as an artist I entirely agree ; but 
would venture to add that he is the most incessant and wearisome 
of self-repeaters. As for his drawing of the human figure, I would 
describe it thus:—A man by Blake looks as if he had been drawn 
upon a stretched elastic surface carefully kept at a certain degree of 
tension, and the surface was then stretched. Blake has, also, an 


extremely odd way of sticking people's heads on to their necks, | 


You pr ereenny reminded of the man that tried to ca'ch his own 
igtail :— 
i His head was turned, and so he chewed 
His pigtail till he died. 
Upon the question, Was he mad or not? I say, Yes, Many 
years ago, when I read the famous “Tiger” verses, which are 
among the sanest he ever wrote, I at once set them down for the 
writing of a madman, being at the time totally ignorant of Blake. 
The article “Etoniana” is very good; but the writer of the paper 
is hereby reminded that the finest of all stories of old Keate is 
contained in Hogg’s “Life of Shelley.” While Keate is on the 
carpet, I may as well make this remark, apropos of the white- 
washing passages in the present article. There is no doubt the man 
was a coarse old bully, cruel, unjust, and decidedly stupid. At 
all events, he was cruel, Now, why should such a man’s small 
good qualities be allowed to acquire additional lustre from the 
mere fact that they stand, to vulgar minds, in obvious contrast 
with his bad qualities? It seems Keate was honest, and could 
play with his children with his coat off. Very good; and 
The stickleback is a good husband 
Echo says, What of it? What animal is more domestic than the 
gorilla ? or more “ nnbending ” in its own line of “ moral courage” ? 
Old Keate was simply a gorilla that knew Latin. Not a bad sort of 
brute, unless you offended him ; but why a gorilla should receive 
exceptional praise for the easy virtues is not clear, There are plenty 
of “ unbending ” good people who play with their children and get 
no credit for it. If they would only be coarse and cruel away from 
home, they might stand a chance of having the other “side” of 
their characters shown up. 

The Cornhill contains another of the Garibaldi papers (“ Iserna : 
L’Addio”), which we have all found so pleasant before now, 
and which we can so easily trace home to the authors, for 
the pens of husband and wife are both visible in them. 
“The General, by way of recompense, gave me a piece of roast 
damb.” What a picture! Garibaldi handing a gentleman a dab of 
cold meat like the keeper of aslap-bang shop! The article is very 
good indeed, and Jet us hope we shall see these papers collected into 
a volume, with additions—if any are necessary. The Cornhill has 
one very unusual feature—a poem, in blank verse, eleven pages 
long! “ Willie Baird, a Winter Idyll,” is, I guess, by Robert 
Buchanan, It is a Scottish pastoral, broadly distinguished from 
any “ idylls” I have lately been accustomed to see by the novelty 
of its music and the severe simplicity of its whole manner. Those 
who go to it for Tennysonian echoes will be disappointed ; for it is 
original—neither “ ornate,” nor “ grotesque,” but “ pure in style— 
a very touching story, truthfully told, of a beloved little boy who 
was lost in the snow :— 

A tiny, trembling tot, with yellow hair ; 

A tiny, poor-clad tot, six summers old. 
Mr. Du Maurier’s illustrations to “Wives and Daughters” are 
superlatively good, 

Temple Bar contains a good story, by Mr. Sala, “ The Red Hat ;” 
and a paper on “ Royal Marriages with Subjects,” which is inform- 
ing, if not well written. I extract one paragraph, which may 
contain something new to agood many readers :— 

TH DUCHESS OF INVERNESS. 

The third and last ey against George IIL.’s profane despotism was 
made by the late Duke of Sussex, who, in 1825, married Lady Cecilia, 
daughter of the second Earl of Arran, and widow of Sir George Buggin, 
whose euphonious appellation she, by Royal license, exchanged for her 
mother’s name of Underwood, Like Mrs. Fitzherbert, she was no longer 
in the bloom of youth when she captivated her Royal lover, being, at the 
date of her marriage, thirty-seven. Like Mrz, Fitzherbert, also, she was not 
recognised as a lawful wife, As in the former's case, however, the verdict of 
society has been in her favour; and the Queen, yielding to public opinion, 
created her, in 1841, after the Dake’s death, Ducheas of Inverness, one of the 
titles of his Royal Highness having been that of Duke of Inverness, The 
Duchess is, we believe, allowed the privilege of clothing her servants in the 
et livery, and is treated by the Queen as a quasi-member of the Royal 

y- 

London Society is pretty good; but why has Mr. Du Maurier 
made the hand of his gentleman in the boat exactly like an ema- 
ciated splay foot? ‘This is not a fancy of mine; it ie a criticism 
which every one who sees the woodent will make, ‘That one accident 
spoils a good picture. 

The Churchman’s Family Magazine happens to contain a good 
word for Mr. Spurgeon—of course, with severe criticism superadded, 
Iam happy to have an opportunity of saying that I think the high 
praise given to Mr. Spurgeon’s sermons quite just. Perhaps there 
are not many journalists who know more of religious speakers and 
writers than this present “ Lounger ;” and Iam distinctly and em- 
phatically of opinion that Mr, Spurgeon’s later sermons are models 
of excellence—allowing for the point of view. The point of view is 
not mine; and nobody need trouble himself to tell me that the 
preacher is faulty in taste; but fair play is a jewel, and 
C. H. Spurgeon is a fine, masculine preacher. Let the kind 
reader note this :—My own feeling of dissympathy with the man— 
his methods, his whole procedure, his point of view—is probably far 
stronger than that of the majority of those who so blatantly or flip- 
pantly abuse him, So that, in praising his sermons, I speak against 
my own prejudices; and I repeat they are good, and I never take 
one up without reading it through. 


THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales (I think it always best 
to commence an article with an illustrious title or an important 
name) is likely to prove a stanch friend to the drama, Not only 
docs he visit the theatres, but he visits them in company with the 
Princess of Wales; and, not only that, but personally notices the 
actors. ‘The other night when at the ADELPHI, which theatre he 
honoured because he wished tosee the farce of “ Icion parle Francais,” 
he sent a message to Mr, Toole to the effect that he had been highly 


sical critics of all | 
are ae poate | “The Hunchbank ” and “ The Love Chase” are to be played upon 


| pleased with his (Mr. Toole’s) performance when he had witnessed 
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| it at Edinburgh, but that he (the Prince of Wales) was still more 


' 


delighted with it on having seen it fora second time. The compli. 
ment has made agreat stir in the green-rooms. It is thought, perhaps, 
that Mr. Toole may shortly be offered a baronetcy. While speaking 
of the Adelphi, let me say that Miss Bateman, having recovered 
from her illness, is to reappear as Julia, in ‘‘ The Hunchback,” on 
March 7. “The Love Chase ” is also to be revived, with Mrs, Stirling 
as the Widow Green and Miss Henrietta Simms as Constance, 


alternate nights, so that Sheridan Knowles may be said to have set 
in at the Adelphi with terrible severity. : 

Mr. Sothern is to have a week's holiday. It is understood that 
his exertions in the second act of ‘' David Garrick” are too much 
for him when added to the severe rehearsals of the new comed 
shortly to be produced, and which he superintends daily. Althoug 
there were some few indifferent houses during the late frost, the 
HAyMAREET is well filled nightly, and there would appear to be 
no diminution in the attraction of “David Garrick” and “Lord 
Dundreary.” ‘ 

“ The School for Scandal ” is to be revived at Drury LAnr, 

A new farce, called “ Heart Strings and Fiddle Strings,” was pro- 
duced at the Princess's on Monday night, The scene is Jaid at a 

erfumer’s shop in Oxford-street. Mr. Mozart Ludwig von 

ethoven Smith, a fessional violinist, is in love, and has fol- 
lowed the object of his affections from Brighton to London, He 
announces his arrival by performing a concerto on his cremona, and, 
somehow or other, believes that his lady-love has proved 
false, and married one of the twin brothers who are the 
roprietors of the establishment, The usual farce equivoque ensues, 
Saas multiply, and the fun grows fast and furious—among 
other mistakes, the professional gentleman is believed to be a 
woman in disguise, The piece is capitally acted by Messrs, 
Cathcart, Seyton, and David Fisher, and is a success. Mr. David 
Fisher, who plays the musician, is not only the principal actor in, 
but the author o/, the piece; and not only actor and author, but a 
very accomplished violinist, as his performance of a difficult violin 
solo proved to a surprised and enthusiastic audience. Mr. and Mrs, 
Boucicault are announced to appear at the Princess's, I believe in 
Mr. Boucicault’s new drama of “ Arrah-na-pogue.” “The Streets of 
London ” has arrived at its two hundredth night of performance, 

“ Faces in the Fire” is the title of a new three-act piece which 
was brought out at the St. JAMEs's on Saturday last. It is an 
adaptation from the French, and dates from the Vaudeville 
as far back as 1835; but, though I never read or saw 
“Mathilde; ou, La Jalousie,’ I should say it has received 
very considerable alteration at the hands of the translator. The 
scene is laid in London, and in the present day, Mr. and 
Mrs. Glanvil (Mr. Fred. Robinson and Miss Herbert) are a married 
couple without children, and Mrs. Glanvil isabsurdly and causelessly 
jealous, At a ball given by Mr. and Mrs, Hargrave (Mr, Arthur 

tirling and Mrs. Charles Mathews) a young gentleman of the name 
of Verner (Mr. Montague), who isignorant of his paternity, receives an 
affront from the senior parlner of the firm with which he is con- 
nected, and is compelled to resign his situation, Mr. Hargrave 
a promises to procure him a position in Australia—a 

act which agitates Mrs, Hargrave to that extent that she begs Mr. 
Glanvil to let her see him secretly on the following day. Mra, 
Glanvil, who is constantly watching her husband, immediately 
suspects a love affair, and begins her usual process of self-torment, 
The second act occurs at Mrs, Glanvil’s house. There Mrs, 
Hargrave informs the host that before her union with Mr, 
Hargrave she had been married to an adventurer, who com- 
mitted suicide in a gaming-house, and left her with a son who 
has been brought up in ignorance of his father’s guilt. This 
son is Mr. Charles Verner, who little thinks that the wife 
of the — who has always shown him so much kindness is in 
reality his mother. It must be understood that Mr. Hargrave is in 
entire ignorance of his wife’s former marriage. Mrs, Hargrave 
entreats Mr. Glanvil to prevent her son’s departure for Australia, 
By the injudicious meddling of a Mr. Cecil Vane (Mr. Charles 
Mathews), Mr. Hargrave and Mrs. Glanvil arrive on the scene. 
Mrs. Glanvil is convinced of her husband's perfidy, and Mr. 
Hargrave labours under serious doubts as to his wife's fidelity. In 
the third act all would go well but for the indefatigable, good- 
natured, terrible Mr. Cecil Vane, who, with the best intentions pos- 
sible, manages to embroil everything again. Ultimately, all is cleared 
> Mrs. Glanvil —_ to be reasonable for the future, and Mr, 
largrave forgives his wife for not having informed him of her pre- 
vious marriage, and adopts her son as his own. This is, necessarily, onl 
a mere sketch and outline of the plot. To the innumerable Tetails 
that give it movement and vitality the space allotted to me will not 
permit me to do justice. At the termination of the second act the 
audience called for the author, and Mr, Buckingham was compelled 
to appear before the curtain, as he also did, in accordance with the 
modern custom, at the end of the play. ‘Mathilde; ou, La 
Jalousie,” has been most skilfully exploited, but it has not been 
naturalised. Its ‘incidents, manners, and tone are French, not 
English. The adapter has thrown his greatest strength into the 
character of Mr, Cecil Vang, who is a most amusing personage, who 
says clever things and does stupid ones, and keeps perpetually 
committing himself and making matters worse by his unskilful 
endeavours to repair his errors, “Faces in the Fire” is not a 
comedy : it is a domestic drama of intense interest. We have the 
authority of Mr, Squeers that there is no law to prevent a man 
calling his house an island. The author may not be answerable for 
the misnomer, for the piece is as far removed from comedy as it is 
from opera. Another puzzle is how the drama came to be entitled 
“ Faces in the Fire.’ The plot is realistic, not imaginative ; actual, 
and not dreamy. “The Thames Ablaze,” or “Over the Brink of 
It,” would have been quite as apposite a title ag the present 
one, Mr, Arthur Stirling, whose reappearance was warm: y wel- 
comed, and Mr. Robinson, played somewhat difficult parts excel- 
lently, and Mr, Montague was interesting asthe disowned son, Mrs, 
Charles Mathews acted what, in theatrical parlance, is termed “a 
very up-hill part” with great force, pathos, and emotion, and com- 
manded the sympathies of her audience, As the absurdly-jealous 
wife—a modern Mrs. Oakley—Miss Herbert evidenced all that fine 
artistic subtlety and power for high comedy for which there 
columns have og accredited her ; and, as the impressionable, 
restless Mr. Vane, Mr, Charles Mathews had exactly one of thore 
characters in which no other actor can approach him, He 
was simply admirable; and I can endorse the remark of an 
auditor near me, who said that, “In every part he played 
be acted better than the last.” Mr. Cecil Vane was a creation: 
and it is a pity that the author should have vulgarised so capital a 
conception by making him descend to farce ont eat ices in large 
quantities in the firet act; and fire a pistol in the sir at an 
imaginary adversary for the purpose of satisfying his own injured 
honour in the last.  “ Faces in the Fire” was entirely successful, the 
curtain falling on each act to the pleasant music of loud plause, 
aan ~ i a “lounged” to such an unconscionable length 
hat I must postpone my notice of General To: i 
liliputian company until next week, ee ae oe 


TUE BUF GRAS.—The promenade of the Bouf Gr, 
menced on Sunday,. according to custom, and, as the alka: 8 iy pent 
mild, enjoyed a more than ordinary share of success. Three oxen werg 
carried about on cars, and four other vehicles barely sufficed for the crowd of 
noble ladies, high and mighty lords, masks of various denominations, and 
above all, the gods of Olympus, among whom Old Father Tima, Venus, and 
Cupid were especially observable. The musicians, muskoteers, guards, pages 
savages, and representatives of the principal nations of Europe, were in great 
number, and, as they had noth ing to fear from cold or wet, seemed in good 
spirits. As the procession came down the Champs-Elysées, where “ there 
was ample room and verge enough” for full display, it really presented a 
curious and even interesting spectacle to such persons as had not witnessed 
the sight before. The crowd in the public thoroughfares was throughout 
the day immense, and frequently on the boulevards the circulation was very 
nearly brought to a standstill. “Several handsome equipages appeared in the 
i but of masks, either there or elsewhere, scarcely one was to 
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FEUILLETON. 


JULIUS CAESAR. 

Tun preface to the Emperor of the French's “ History of Julius 

Cyesar,” has been published in the Paris Afoniteur, and is as 

ws — 

to istorioal truth ought not to be less sacred than religion, If 
the precepts of faith elevate our soul above the interests of this 
world, the lessons of history, in their turn, inspire us with the love 
of the beautiful and the just, with a hatred for everything which is 
an obstacle to the advancement of the welfare of mankind. Those 
lessons, to be profitable, require certain conditions, It is necessary 
that facts should be reproduced with rigorous exactitude, that 
political and social changes should be philosophically analysed, that 
the piquant attraction of the details of the lives of public men 
need not distract attention from their political task or throw 
their providential mission into oblivion, 

“The historian too often gives us the various phases of history as 
spontaneous events without diving deeper into anterior facts for 
their real origin and natural deduction ; in like manner as the artist 
who in reproducing the accidents of nature devotes himself simply 
to their picturesque effect without being able, in his picture, to give 
their scientific demonstration. The historian ought to be more than 
a painter ; he ought, like the geologist, who explains the pheno- 
mena of the globe, to disclose tie secret of the transformation of 
our social world. 

“But in writing history, what are the means to ascertain the 
truth? The only way is to follow the rules of logic. Let us take it 
for granted at once that great results are always due to a great 
cause, never to a small one ; in other words, an incident insignificant 
in appearance never leads to great results without a pre-existing 
cause which has allowed that small incident to achieve a great result. 
A spark does not create a great conflagration unless it falls upon 
combustible materials accumulated beforehand, Montesquieu con- 
~ firms this idea :— ‘It is not good fortune,’ he says, ‘ which rules the 

world, . . There are general causes, either moral or physical, which 
act in every monarchy, elevate it, upbold it, or ruinit, All incidents 
are subjected to these causes, and if the chance of a battle—that is 
to say, a special cause—has ruined the State, there existed a general 
cause which implied that that State was to perish in a single battle ; 
in fact, the chief inducements absorb all other special incidents.’ (*) 

“Tf, during a period of nearly 1000 years, the Romans always 
issued forth triumphant from the most severe trials and from the 
greatest dangers, it is hecause there wasa general cause which always 
rendered them superior to their enemies, and which did not suffer 
defeats and partial disasters to lead to a fall of their sway. If the 
Romans, after giving to the world the example of a people establish- 
ing themselves firmly and growing great by liberty,ghave seemed, 
since Czesar, to throw themselves blindly into serfdom, it is because 
there existed a general reason which fatally prevented the republic 
from returning to the pure form of its former institutions; it is 
because the wants and the new interests of a society in labour 
required other means to be satisfied. In the same manner that 
logic proves to us in important events the reason why they are im- 
perative, in like manner we must recognise both in the long duration 
of an institution the proof of its worth, and in the incontestable 
influence of a man upon his age the proof of his genius, 

“The task consists, then, in endeavouring to discover the vital 
element which constituted the strength of the institution, like the 
predominating idea which made the man act. Following this rule, 
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we shall avoid the errors of those historians who collect facts | 


transmitted by preceding ages without arranging them according to 


their philosophical importance ; glorifying what deserves censure, | 


and leaving in the dark that which calls for light. It is not a 
minute analysis of the Roman organisation which will make us 
understand the duration of so great an empire, but a deep investi- 
gation into the spirit of its institutions; it is not, moreover, & 
detailed narrative of the Icsser acts of a superior man which will 
reveal to us the secret of his ascendency, but a careful examination 
of the elevated motives of his conduct, 

“ When extraordinary facts demonstrate an eminent genius, what 
can be more contrary to good sense than to attribute to him all the 
passions and sentiments of mediocrity? What more erroneous than 
not to recognise the pre-eminence of those privileged beings who 
appear from time to time in history as brilliant beacons, dissipating 
the darkness of their epoch and throwing light upon the future ? 
To deny such pre-eminence would, moreover, be an insult to 
human nature, by believing it capable of submitting for a length of 
time, and voluntarily, to a domination not based upon real greatness 
or incontestable utility. Let us be logical, and we shall be just. 

“Too many historians find it more easy to lower men of genius 
than to raise themselves by a generous inspiration to their level by 
penetrating their vast designs. Thus, as regards Cesar, instead of 
showing us Rome torn by civil wars, corrupted by wealth, treading 
its ancient institutions under foot, threatened by powerful nations— 
the Gauls, the Germans, and the Parthians—“incapable of maintain- 
ing itself without a stronger central power, more stable and more 
just; instead, I say, of drawing that faithful picture, Cesar is repre- 
sented to us, from his very youth, meditating already upon supreme 
power. If he resists Sylla, if he disagrees with Cicero, if he enters 
into alliance with Pompey, it is all the result of that far-sighted 
cunning which has divined everything to enslave everything ; if he 
dashes into Gaul, it is to acquire wealth by pillage (ft), or soldiers 
devoted to his cause ; if he crosses the sea to carry his eagles into an 
unknown country, the conquest of which will strengthen that of the 
Gauls ({), it was but to seek for pearls supposed to exist in the seas of 
Great Britain (‘). If, after having vanquished the formidable enemies 
of Italy beyond the Alps, he meditates upon an expedition against 
the Parthians to avenge the defeat of Crassus, it is, say certain 
historians, because activity suited his nature, and that he enjoyed 
better health when in the field (||) ; if he accepts with gratitude a 
laurel crown from the Sevate and bears it proudly, it is to hide his 
bald head ; if, mg he is assassinated by the men whom he has 
overwhelmed with his bounty, it is because he wished to make 
himself King—as if he were not, for his contemporaries as well as 
for posterity, much _ than any King. Since Suetonius and 
Plutarch, such are the miserable interpretations which have been 
given to the noblest acts, But by what sign are we to recognise the 
greatness of aman? In the sway of his ideas, when his principles 
and his system triumph despite his death or his defeat. Is it not, in 
fact, the prerogative of genius to outlive destruction, and to extend 
its empire over future generations? Cwsar disap , and his 
influence predominates still more than during his lifetime; Cicero, 
his adversary, is obli to exclaim, ‘All the acts of Cesar, his 
writings, his words, his promises, his thoughts, are more powerful 
after his death than if he were still alive’ (4). During centuries it 
has sufficed to tell the world that such was the will of C:esar for 
the world to obey. ; y 

“That which precedes sufficiently indicates the object I have pro- 
posed to myself in writing this history. That object is to prove 
that when Providence raises up such men as Czsar, Charlemagne, 
and Napoleon, it is to trace out to nations the path they ought to 
follow, to stamp a new era with the seal of their genius, and to 
accomplish in a few years the work of many centuries. Happy the 
nations who comprehend and follow them! Woe to those who 
misunderstand and resist them! They act like the Jews: they 
crucify their Messiah, They are blind and guilty—blind, for the; 
see not the impotence of their efforts to suspend the final triump 
of good; guilty, for they only retard its progress by impeding its 
prompt and fertile application. — ia 

“In fact, neither the assassination of Caesar nor the imprisonment 
of St, Helena could destroy beyond revival two popular causes 


* Montesquieu, “ Grandeur et Dé cadence des Romains,” xviii. 
+ Suetonius, “ Cesar,” xxii. 
+ “Cwsar resolved to cross over to Britain, the people of which tm every 
war had supported the Gauls.” —‘ César, Guerre des Gaules,” iv., xx. 
§ suetonius, “ Carsar,” xlvii. Merce 
Appien, “ Civil Ware,” i., ex. 326, Schweighseuser’s edition. 
Cicero, “ Epistole ad Atticum,” xiv. (v-) 
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overthrown by a league disguising itself with the mask of liberty: 
Brutus, by udhting Czesar, plunged Rome into the anon ean 
war; he did not prevent the reign of Augustus, but he rendered 
possible those of Nero and Caligula. Nor has the ostracism of 
Napoleon by conspiring Europe prevented the resuscitation of the 
Empire, and yet how distant are we from that solution of great 
questions, from the appeased poesia, from the legitimate satisfac- 
tion given to nations by the first Empire! 

“ Thus, ever since 1815 has verified itself that prophecy of the 
captive of St. Helena :—‘ What struggles, what bloodshed, what 
years will be yet required that the good I wished to do to mankind 
may be realised ?’ * “ NAPOLEON 

“ Palace of the Tuileries, March 20, 1862,” ‘ 

Some extracts from the work itself have 
or two of which we subjoin :— 


“JULIUS CESAR, 


_ “To great natural gifts, developed by a brilliant education, were 
joined physical advantages. His lofty stature and his finely- 
moulded and well-proportioned limbs imparted to his person a grace 
which distinguished him from all others, His eyes were dark, his 
glance penetrating, his complexion colourless, and his nose straight 
and somewhat thick. His mouth was small and regular, and the 
lips, rather full, gave to the lower part of his face an expression of 
kindliness, while his breadth of forehead indicated the development 
of the intellectual faculties. His face was full, at least in his 

outh ; but im the busts which were made towards the close of his 
ife his features are thinner and bear the traces of fatigue. His 
voice was sonorous and vibrating ; his gesture noble, and an air of 
dignity pervaded his whole person. His constitution, which at first 
was delicate, grew robust by sober living. and by his habit of 
exposing himself to the inclemency of the seasons. Accustomed 
from his ~ to manly exercise, he was a bold horseman; and he 
supported with ease privations and fatigues, Habitually abste- 
mious, his health was not weakened by excess of labour nor by 
excess of pleasure. Nevertheless, on two occasions, once at 
Cordova and then at Thapsus, he had a nervous attack, which was 
erroneously thought to be epilepsy. He paid particular attention to 
his person, shaved with care, or had the hairs plucked out; he 
brought forward, artistically, his hair to the front of his head, and 
this in his more advanced age served to conceal his baldness, He 
was reproached with the affectation of scratching his head with 
only one finger, for fear of Seen BS hair, His dress was 
arranged with exquisite taste. is gown was generally 
bordered with the laticlam, ornamented with fringes to the hands, 
and was bound round the loins by a sash loosely knotted—a fashion 
which distinguished the elegant and effeminate youth of the period. 
But Sylla was not deceived by this show of frivolity, and he was 
wont to recommend that people should have an eye on that young 
man with the flowing sash. He had a taste for pictures, statues, 
and gems; and he always wore on his finger, in memory of his 
origin, a ring on which was engraved the figure of an armed Venus, 
To sum up, there were found in Cesar, physically and morally, two 
natures which are rarely combined in the same person, He joined 
aristocratic fastidiousness of person to the vigorous temperament of 
the soldier ; the graces of mind to the profundity of thought ; the 
love of luxury and of the arts toa passion for military life in all its 
| simplicity and rudeness. In a word, he joined the elegance of 
| manner which seduces to the energy of character which commands. 
| Such was Cesar at the age of eighteen, when Sylla possessed him- 
self of the dictatorship. He had already attracted the attention of 
the Romans by his name, his wit, his engaging manners, which were 
- io to men, and still more so, perhaps, to women. (Liv, ii., 
chap, i. 


also been published, one 


“© ESAR’S MOTIVES, 


“Tt is, indeed, a strange inconsistency to attribute to men of 
superior mark at once the most paltry motives and snperhuman 
| foresight, No; it was not the thought of keeping Cicero in check 
| which guided Czesar. He had not recourse to tactics more or less 
| skilful; he acted on his firm conviction; and what places this 
| beyond doubt is that, once raised to power, his first acts were to 
| carry out, as Consul or Dictator, what he had advocated as a 
_ Simple citizen; for instance, the agrarian law, and the reinstate- 
| ment of the proscribed. No; if he supported Pompey, it was not 
| because he contemplated pulling him down after setting him up, 
but because the illustrious captain had embraced the same cause as 
himself; for it was givén to no one to read the futnre so 
well as todivine the use which the conqueror of Mithridates 
would make of his triumphs and his popularity, In fact, 
| when he landed in Italy Rome was in a state of much 
anxiety. Would he disband his army was the cry of alarm 
heard on all sides. If he came as a master no one could resist him, 
Contrary to the general expectation, Pompey disbanded his troops, 
How, then, could Caesar foresee a moderation so unusual in those 
days? Isit more correct to say that Cesar on becoming Pro-consul 

| aspired to supreme power? No; on setting out for Gaul he could 
have no thought of reigning in Rome, no more than General 
Buonaparte in setting out for Italy in 1796 dreamt of the empire. 
Was it possible for Cresar to foresee that during his ten years’ stay 
in Gaul hefshou!d be always successful ? and that at the end of that 
period the minds of the Roman people would be favourable to his 
schemes? Could he guess that the death of his daughter would 
snap the links that had bound him to Pompey? that Crassus, 
instead of returningt riumphant from the Kast, would be 
been, ge and slain by the Parthians? that the murder of Clodius 
would throw all Italy into confusion? and, finally, that the 
anarchy which he had striven to put down by means of the trium- 
virate would lead to his elevation? Car had before his eyes 
great examples. He marched gloriously in the foots‘eps of men 
like Scipio and Paulns Emilius, The hatred of his enemies forced 
him to seize the dictatorship like Sylla, but for a nobler cause, and 
by conduct exempt from vengeance and cruelty. Let us not be 
thus anxious to seek our petty passions in great souls, The 


success of superior men—and this is a consoling reflection— 
is owing more to the loftiness of their sentiments than 
to the calculations of selfishness and astuteness. Their success 
depends much more on their ability in taking advantage of cireum- 
stances than on the blind presumption of believing themselves 
capable of producing events which are only in the hands of God. 
Certainly, Contant had faith in his destiny and confidence in genius ; 
but faith is an instinct, and not a calculation, and genius forejudges 
the future without divining its mysterious course.”— (Liv. ii., c. v.) 


* In fact, what disturbances, civil wars, and revolutions have occurred 
in Europe since 1815! In France, in Spain, Italy, Poland, Belgium, 
Hungary, Greece, and Germany. 


FINE ARTS. 
pe EE 
THE GENERAL EXHIBITION OF WATER COLOURS AT THE 
EGYPTIAN HALL. 

Tus is an entirely new exhibition, the promoters of which have 
for their object “the establishment of a gallery which, while exclu- 
sively devoted to drawings as distinguished from oil paintings, shall 
not in its use by exhibitors involve membership of a society.” The 
scheme is an exceedingly good one, and the hope, modestly ex- 
pressed, that “the exhibition may become an annual,” must be 
amply satisfied by the warm reception that has been given to the 
undertaking. Such a reception is indeed no more than is merited 
by the best general collection that we have ever had the luck to 
see. But when we consider that the majority of the exhibitors are 
comparatively unknown to the general public, it is a significant and 
consoling fact that when we paid a second visit to finish an inspec- 
tion which the over-crowding of the so-called “ private view ” had 
rendered very incomplete, we found in the corners of almost all the 
frames those diminutive dark-green labels, inscribed “ Sold,” which, 
to the artist’s eye, lend the last finishing touch to a picture, And 
yet our visit was made on the second day of the exhibition, One 
great good which this undertaking is calculated to do is the intro- 


duction to the general public of such artists as Mr. Arthur Severn 


| and Mr. George Mawley, who, although long known and valued in 


art-circles, have not been recognised much beyond them. And this 
good, be it understood, is less to the artists we name than to the 
world, which is thus supplied with new sources of delight. When 
has the visitor to our picture-galleries met with anything so pure, so 
fresh, and yet so truthful and artistically sound, as Mr. Arthur 
Severn’s “ Waves by Moonlight ” (65) ? 

The moving waters at their priestlike task 

Of pure ablution round earth’s human shores, 
have never been so perfectly portrayed before; and yet with all 
the vividness of nature there is blended the charm of skilled art, by 
which the force of the chief passage of silver light on the wrinkled 
sheen of the hollow wave is preserved, and the desired effect made 
without any sacrifice of the truth. The painting of the sky 
equal to that of the water, and that is simply perfect. If the pur- 
chaser of this exquisite work be a really Chacitable person, he will 
allow ittobe exhibited somewhere in town—when London has goneto 
the seaside—to solace the poor prisoners who cannot get away for a 
holiday. Mr. Severn’s other pictures are equally fine. In handling 
and composition excellent, and in poetry as rich as we might ex- 
pect of the son of Keats's friend and companion, albeit the scenes 
of some are laid on no more romantic a river than our own Thames. 
But what can be more gloomily grand than his “November 
Evening, Westminster” (142), with the towers of the Palace of the 
People looming large through the lurid smoke-wreaths? It is only 
& penny steamer that comes straight at you out of the picture ; but 
the paintings we so often see of the famous barge that bore the 
wounded Arthur away to Elfland are commonplace prose compared 
with it. The glory of something more tban sunlight which Mr. 
Severn flings, too, over so apparently hopeless a subject as “ The 
Thames Embankment Works” (245) is something marvellous. Let 
not the visitor miss—indeed, he cannot if he have eyesin his head— 
the view of Rome” (23) either, in which the rapid slide of yellow 
Tiber is conveyed wonderfully. Nor should “ A Sunset after Storm ” 
(510), on the screen, be overlooked: the flood of gold smiling the 
lower edges of the cloud-mass is positively dazzling in its reality. 
Mr, Arthur Severn has at one stride taken a foremost place amon 
the landscape-painters of the day, and is one to whom London shoul 
be grateful for the masterly way in which he has worked out and 
set down the poetry of which she is capable. 

_Mr. George Mawley deals in poetry too; but his is of the pastoral 
kind. “An Autumn Evening on the Downs ’ (88) is a loving tran- 
script of peaceful nature. “ Reapers at their Sultry Toil” (207), 
and ‘The Interior of an Old Barn” (211) in which the produce of 
their labour is garnered, are two English idylls, as simple and honest 
in feeling as they are finished and felicitous in workmanship, “A 
Sandy Lane in Spring” (296) is another gem; and on the screens 
will be found three small but splendidly-executed pictures—“ Fellin 
Timber” (452), “ A Surrey Farm ” (460), and “ A Copse ” (501) — 
of which merit the highest praise. 

A strong feeling for colour and a thorough mastery of harmon: 
and composition distinguish the works of Mr. Needham, “ At Sout. 
Brent” (105) exhibits all these qualities to perfection, “Ivy 
Bridge” (165) is another charming specimen of this artist's work. 
Ancther painter of delicious nooks is Mr. W. Moore (there are so 
many more Moores in the gallery), whose “ Quiet Pool” (120) is a 
marvel of exact study, utilised to the utmost by taste and skill. 
We never remember to have seen the blending of reflection and 
transparency so truthfully given as in this picture, in which the 
stillness of the little basin is admirably contrasted with, and 
heightened by, the tumbling mass of foam on the right. “The 
Burn among the Heather” (94) is another lovely bit of nature, 
as is also A Westmorland Lane” (163), Mr. J, ©. Moore has two 
good pictures—“On the Arno” (177) and “On the Tiber” (244), 
the latter of which is exceedingly meritorious, and is very faithful 
to local colouring and tone. Of Mr. Henry Moore's pictures the best 
is “ Polpeer, Cornwall” (240), Mr, Poynter's landscapes are monu- 
ments of patient labour, but are heavy and want air, though very 
clever in ges. We like his “Salmon Pool” (332) best, 

A picture of “Ely” (315), by Mr. E. Hull, who also exhibits 
some capitally painted “ Fruit” (412), is so conscientiously painted, 
and so vividly brings the scene before us, with its broad, slow 
streams, level pastures, and luxuriant vegetation, that we shall look 
forward to meeting this gentleman again. 

Mr. F, Dillon is a large contributor to the gallery. His “ Castle 
of Wersen” (208) is a most delightful composition, and his “Edfoo” 
(252) a thoroughly clever picture, arranged and painted with a 
masterly hand. Mr, Karle is another whose eye for arrangement 
assists a facile aud cunning pencil. What can be more charming 
than his “ Whiddon Park in Autumn” (6), or that truly enchanting 
“Peep at the Teign” (156); or, on the other hand, what can be more 
skilfully realised than his “ Misty Morning” (279)? A somewhat 
similar subject, “‘ Near Edinburgh” (84), by Mr, Hargitt, who will 
attract favourable attention elsewhere on the walls, 1s remarkable 
for the bold effectiveness of its colouring. 

Mr. M‘Quoid, well known and admired as a draughtsman, exhibits 
several charming pictures, “La Remise, Old Convent at Caen” (13) 
being especially good, and brimming over with capitally painted 
sunlight, Mr. Keely Halswell, another artist on the wood, shows 
his power to deal with colour in two very pleasing pictures, ‘‘ Moon- 
rise” (300) and “ The Corn-field” (514). Mr, C. F. Williams has a 
nice “ Valley of the Yealm” (14), and a beautiful picture of the 
or Southampton Water” (191), which cannot fail to arrest 

e eye. 

_Mr. Pain’s “ Evening in the New Forest” (275) is one of those 
pan which impress one at once with their truth ; and the same 

igh praise may be awarded to Mr. C. P. Kuight’s “ Calm Summer's 
Evening off the Coast of Yorkshire” (54), in which the sea seems 
positively to lift and fall in oily swells as we watch it. Some “ Sky 
Studies ” (112) by Mr, Brierly also lay claim to the same merit of 
fidelity and clever colouring. Mr, Ditchfield exhibits many most 
excellent works, Se. which we may enumerate “ Evelyn 
tr wen * by ne eel (465), and “ Rocks at Clevedon” 
516)—selecting for the highest praise a most exquisi illus. 
tration (4U8) of Beownings ' wiatiedvahen 

Where the quiet coloured end of evening smiles, 
Miles on miles, 

Of Mr. F, Walton’s many and meritorious works, we mention 
especially “‘ Where the Bee Sucks” (453), a splowaid Bi of colour, 

Mr. Coleman is largely = pepe His pictures lack a some- 
thing, although they remind us at times of Mr. B. Foster. 

Mr. F. Reynolds's ‘ Evening” (446) is a masterly interpretation 
of a difficult effect; Mr. Pilleau’s “Summer” (149) is happily 
rendered ; and Mr. Eddington’s “Study of Foreground” (497) con- 
tains some capital aerial perspective. 

Mr, Vicat Cole exhibits one picture (311), It is—to borrow the 
expression used in speaking of it in our hearing by a young lady— 
“jolly.” The word does not belong to the critic's vocabulary, but 
will be none the less intelligible for that. -We are almost tempted 
to apply it to Mr. North’s “Old Court, Somerset” (263)—one of 
the brightest, sunniest, and most vivid bits of realisation in the 


gallery. 
We shall have a few words to say respecting the remai 
pictures in our next week’s Somber, pore — 
ailing 


A LAUGHABLE HOAX.—On Saturday evening, at about half- 
o'clock, the inhabitants of the neighbourhood of Arley Cnapel, Bon gation 
surprised at seeing a congregation of gentlemen surrounding the letter-bo 
as though meditating an attack on its contents. It appears they had aan, 
received a billet-doux from some fair correspondent, and, in the spirit of tr 
chivalry for which Englishmen are noted, gladly obeyed the summons. The 
following is a copy of the letter :—‘‘ My dear Mr. ——, You will no doubt oe 
surprised to receive this from a young lady with whom yon are not 
sonally we $7" ; but, as I cannot get an introduction, it is m , ne 
resource, , I beseech you, grant me a short interview. Meet by the si 
box, outside the Arley Chapel, at half-past seven precisely, Ponte 
25th.—Ever yours, Alice L-—e.” After waiting until eight o'clock, and 
the fair one not appearing (perhaps frightened at the formidable appearance 
e = —, . oe oa — a — Stick), the concourse of 
ween thirty and forty dispersed, but not without firs! 
piciously, several of the fair eex then passin t eyeing, very sus- 
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THE! NEW UNIVERSITY MUSEUM AT OXFORD. 


HISTORY OF THE CITY, 


OxForD stands on a slight eminence between the rivers Isis and 
Cherwell, and near their confluence, and, as seen from Hinksley- 
hill, the Henley road, Shotover-hill, and midway between the vil- 
lages of Iffley and Cowley, the various distant views of it are 
assuredly unrivalled for the quantity of apires, pinnacles, towers, and 
domes that break the outline “ against the sky.” 

‘A considerable amount of obscurity hangs over the early history 
of Oxford, and our present space at command will not pe hes us to 
enter into the discussion of the various controversies that have taken 
piece from time to time in attempts to give its foundation an almost 

‘abulous antiquity. Suffice it now to say that it wasa place of some 
consequence in the time of the Saxons, and was frequently at that 
period the abode of Royalty. King Alfred the Great is said to have 
resided here, and many of his coins still exist on which the name of 
the city is inscribed. In 1010 Oxford was burned by the Danes, 
but was afterwards — restored; for, not long after, it is 
related that it was the residence of Edmund Ironsides, who 
died here, as was supposed by unfair means, in 1016; and during 
the reign of his successor, Canute, the great council of the nation 
was held at Oxford, After the death of Canute, it was here that 
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NORTH-WEST STAIRCASE OF THE MUSEUM. 
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EXTERIOR OF THE MUSBUM AND CURATOR’S HOUSE, 


the noted council met to decide on the rival claims of Harold and 
Hardicanute to the throne, In accordance with their decision, 
Harold was crowned at Oxford. At the Norman invasion Oxford 
refused to submit to the Conqueror ; and when, after his coronation, 
he marched into Oxfordshire the authorities resolutely denied his 
admission into the city. The consequence of this was that William 
stormed the walls, and wreaked a terrible vengeance on the inha- 
bitants ; and, the more effectually to keep them in subjection, he 
gave a large portion of land to one of his — followers, Robert 
D’Oilli, on condition of his erecting and maintaining a castle in 
the city. Oxford, however, was in a great measure raised from 
its fallen condition by the presence and favour of Henry I., who 
appears to have entertained a great partiality for the town, as 
Wood the historian asserts, from his having been educated 
there. The King built for himself a residence in Oxford, which 
was called Beaumont Palace, and which was occasionally occupied 
by Royalty down to the time of Edward II,, who gave it to the 
society of2Carmelite friars for org 4 A dilapidated frag- 
ment of this monastery remained until 1830, when it was removed 
to make way for a new street, which, from its occupying the site of 
the palace, was called Beaumont-street. Henry also conferred on 
the inhabitants of Oxford a charter of incorporation. Robert 
D'Oilli, the nephew of the Robert who built the castle, also con- 


PART OF 


ae to the prosperity of the city by the foundation of the Abbey 
of Oseney. 
Early ; the following reign Oxford witnessed the treacherous 
arrest of the Bishops of Salisbury, Ely, and Lincoln, an event that 
had no small share in producing the dire calamities of the ensuing 
years, Stephen summoned a council at Oxford in 1139. Among 
the chief men of the nation who were called to take part in it was 
Roger, Bishop of Salisbury, then one of the most powerful of the 
English prelates, Roger been treasurer and justiciary to 
Henry [., and, though he held no office under Stephen, his general 
influence remained unimpaired. Roger was eminently distinguisted 
for learning and ability, and scarcely less so by his great wealth and 
the manner in which he expended it, According to William of 
Malmesbury, “he erected splendid mansions on ali his estates ; his 
cathedral, which he rebuilt, he dignified to the utmost with match- 
less ornaments and buildings, on which no expense was spared.” As 
may be well supposed, such a powerful ecclesiastic as Roger became 
an object of envy to Stephen, who scon planned means for his ove. - 
throw. After which, in the war between Stephen and Matilda, 
Oxford Castle was garrisoned for the Em Queen, and hither it 
was she fled when driven out of London by the citizens. 

From the time of Henry II. the city of Oxford is chiefly spoken 
of in connection with its University, upon whose prosperity 


THE CORRIDOR ON THE GROUND FLOOR, 
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became to a considerable extent dependent. After the cruel and 
atrocious burning of the martyrs Latimer, Ridly, and Cranmer, the 
climax of the troubles of both city and University happened, when 
they fell into the hands of the Puritans, who, with a ruthless 
fanaticism, destroyed all that came before them. 

GOVERNMENT OF THE UNIVERSITY, 


Oxford University received its first charter from Henry II. We 
may state that the learning most esteemed in the thirteenth 
century was that scholastic theology and meta hysical doctrine of 
which Duns Scotus was the great master. In this peculiar species 
of profound learning Oxford became especially famous, so that 
before the reign of Edward III. it was considered only secdnd to 
the University of Paris; indeed, it is affirmed that it possessed a 
more famous band of “subtile and invincible doctors” than any 
foreign University, amongst whom we may enumerate Hales, Bacon, 
Middleton, Scotus, Burley, Baconsthorpe, Ockham, Holcot, and the 
profound Bradwardine. What is termed the University of Oxford 
comprises nineteen colleges and five halls, the former of which 
are all corporate bodies, each being governed by its own head 
and statutes respectively. These, however, cau only legislate for 
their own particular societies, The business of the University, as 
such, is carried on in what are termed the two Houses of Congre- 
gation and Convocation, which are made up of members of the 
University who have obtained the degree of M.A. In these the 
Chancellor, his Vicar, and the Vice-Chancellor ig i preside. The 
Chancellor of the University is elected for life by Convocation. 
Next in consequence, as in power, is the Vice-Chancellor, who is the 
resident head of the establishment, his deputies being the two 
Proctors. These Proctors have the power of interposing their veto 
or non-placet upon all questions, in Congregation and Convocation, 
i astop at once to all further proceedings. They are 
essentially the censores morum of the University, and their powers 
extend over a circumference of three miles round the walls of the 
city. 

, THE NEW UNIVERSITY MUSEUM, 

Our principal Illustration represents an accurate perspective 
view of the above remarkable building, together with the 
Curator’s house, on the right, sketched expressly by our Artist 
from the buildings themselves, The foundation-stone of the 
museum was laid by the Earl of Derby in 1855; and com- 
prehends much more than what is generally understood to be a 
museum proper, for within its walls, besides containing anextensive 
collection of objects of nature and art, the sciences of medicine, 
chemistry, anatomy, zoology, metallurgy, and experimental phi- 
losophy will be taught by professors of eminence profoundly quali- 
fied for the task. 

The principal internal feature of the building is a grand central 
hall or quadrangle, 112 ft. square, surrounded by an upper and lower 
corridor of — design, 11 ft. wide each, These galleries will 
be lighted by a double series of pointed open arches, the lower 
ranges being in pairs and divided from each other by massive stone 
piers, on the fronts of which, sustained by appropriate corbels, are 
to be statues of the great founders and improvers of natural 
knowledge :-- 1st. Ancient—as investigators of mathematical, 
mechanical, and astronomical truths, including Euclid, Archimedes, 
and Hipparchus ; and, as investigators of organised nature, Aristotle, 
Hippocrates, and Pliny. 2nd. Modern—-as Bacon, Galileo, Newton, 
Leibnitz, Oers Lavoisier, Linnzus, Cuvier, Harvey, Hunter, 
Sydenham, and Watt. In addition to the above, the following 
names have also been suggested to the sub-delegacy appointed to 
carry out the works—viz., Black, Cavendish, Copernicus, Dalton, 
Davy, Franklin, Haller, Herschel, Jenner, Kepler, Lagrange, 
Lap Morgagni, Priestley, Ray, Volta, and he Of these 
statues her Majesty has already presented those of Galileo, Newton, 
Bacon, Leibnitz, and Oersted, the two last named of which 
have been executed in Caen stone ey Mr. Munro, of London, and 
that of Bacon is by Mr. Woolner. These works of the sculptor's 
art, when completed, will form the finest collection of portrait 
statues in the kingdom ; they are to be all cut from the solid in 
Caen stone, at acost of about £70 each. Those of Aristotle and 
Cuvier have been presented by the undergraduates, 

One of the most interesting, original, and instructive parts of the 
decorative features of the interior is that the capitals and shafts 
forming the windows of the central court illustrate the natural 
history of various epochs, climates, and regions ; the former bein 

to represent — and flowers, and the latter being work 
in the various kinds of British rocks, as marble, Branite, porphyry, 
&e., selected in illustration of geology, thus forming a pleasing 
sermon in stones. The roof of the quadrangle, constructed of 
iron, wood, and glass, is supported by twenty-eight clustered columns, 
in iron, the intervening spandrils between which to be filled in 
with representations of the foliage of British trees—such as the oak, 
chestnut, sycamore, maple, &c, Around the north, south, and 
western corridors on the ground floor of the building are arranged 
the various lecture-rooms and rooms for the professors and students ; 
and at each end of the western corridor is a spacious staircase com- 
municating with the upper floor, in which is situated a general 
library and a reading-room, each of which are 80 ft. long by 25 ft. 
wide. On this floor there is also a general Jecture-room, 58 ft. 6 in. 
by 33 ft., besides whatis termed “‘ Mr, Hope’s Museum,” and numerous 
a for nage ae a As will be tieht by our 

ving, the is gular in plan, and is ly pictur- 

4 fs general outline. The ory ae adjunct on the right 
(which somewhat reminds us of the old Glastonbury kitchen) is the 
laboratory ightly in the distance to the right of the picture is the 
residence of Professor Phillips,;curator to the museum. The principal 
facade of the edifice is 194 ft. in length, by an average depth of 
146 ft. ts height from the ground-line to the eaves of the roof is 
75 ft., the height above this level being 48 ft. We may 
further observe that coloured materials have been very successfully 
employed in the constructive features of the building. Bath stone 


has been ueed in the facings of the walls; but red sandstone, 
the gift of J. Miles, Esq., Somerset, is introduced alternately with 
Bath in the arched ; also Coventry and Kenilworth red stone. 


The roofs are covered with Welsh green, blue, and red slates, in 
various patterns, intermixed with glass slates }-in. thick, and of the 
same sizes as the Welsh slates. is magnificent museum has been 
erected from the designs of Sir Thomas Deane and Son and B. 
‘Woodward, architects, Dublin, and St, James's-street, London, and 
undoubtedly is one of the most remarkable structures of modern 
times that has been erected in England, partaking largely of 
Venetian and Rhenish characteristics. Mr. ©. C. Bramwell was the 
assistant resident architect, and Messrs, Lucas Brothers, builders, 
were the contractors for the works. 

Our two minor Illustrations are severally part of the lower cor- 
ridor that surrounds the great hall, and a portion of the north-west 
staircase, which, we trast, will give our readers an idea of the 
peculiar constructive features of the interior of this building. That 
of the corridor shows the capitals, shafts, and one of the statues of 


eminent men to which we have adverted. 


THE OPERA. 

Gorrur never allowed two years to elapse without reading 
Molitre throngh. We are reminded of this by the fact that we 
have allowed two representations of Moliére’s ‘ Médecin Malgré 
Lui” to take place without attending either. The long-promised 
English version of this work, with M. Gounod’s music, was brought 
out on Monday, with considerable success. It was repeated on 
Tuesday, and we had every intention of hearing iton Wednesday, 
which, however, being the first day of Lent, was, of course, a 
theatrical dies non, In the meanwhile, we may as well point out to 
some of our contemporaries that they are quite wrong in supposing 
Gounod to be the first composer who has treated Moliére’s comedy 
operatically. It was made into a libretto by Désangiers the 

oun; 
of the last century, and brought out at the Théitre Feydau. The 
subject is au excellent one for a comic opera, supposing that the 


, and set to music by Désangiers the elder, about the end | 


a very rare ta'ent on the part of our English vocalists ; and we can 
fancy the ‘“ Mock Doctor,” as said or sung at Covent Garden, being 
a good deal less amusing than the “ Médecin Malgré Lui 
as represented by the admirable company of the Théatre 
Frangais. The ‘Mock Doctor,” by-the-way, 18 by no means 
a correct translation of Mbolidre’s title; but Mr. Charles 
Kenney, the author of the adaptation performed at the Royal 
Italian Opera, was quite right to retain the name under 
which Fielding’s version of the comedy became known. It 
would be difficult to think of a better one. ‘ The Doctor in spite of 
Himself” would not be idiomatic English. Moreover, the first 
title of all was not “Le Médecin Malgré Lui,” but simply Le 
Fagotier” (‘‘ The Woodcutter”’). 

The Royal Italian Opera is announced to open on the 28th of 
March. Signor Pancanni, a tenor, who has been singing for the 
last two or three winter seasons at Moscow. where he generally had 
a cold (ah excusable offence, however, in those regions, even for a 
tenore robustv), has been engaged. Let us hope that our climate 
will a; with him. Meyerbeer's “ Africaine ” is, it seems, not 
to be brought out at the Royal Italian Opera at ali. We are 
informed that the acting right has at length been secured by the 
English Opera Company, If so, we trust they will think fit to 
engage the French singers of the original cast. Let them, if they 
like, sing in the French language. It will be quite as intelligible as 
much of the English that is now sung by our own singers. 


Literature 


ae 
Faces fo* Fortunes. By Avucustus MAYHEW, Author of “' Paved 
with Gold,” &c. 8 vols, Tinsley Brothers. 


Mr. Augustus Mayhew is not to be confounded with “fast” 
writers, good, bad, or indifferent. He resembles them in no one 
particular, except that his mind keeps upon the surface of life and 
moves playfully. While they, the best of them as well as the 
worst, torture the subject till the get the fun out of it, rack it until 
it makes a grimace, churn it til the butter comes, Mr, Augustus 
Mayhew is distinguished, at the firs’ glance, by the graceful ease of 
his humour. The humour, too, is in itself exquisite, subtle, and 
abounding. Sometimes he is wanting to himself, but when he is 
not the delight of the reader never fails, We have laughed more 
heartily over the writings of Mr. Augustus Mayhew than over those 
of any living writer except Mr, Dickens. 

What is the essence of the humour of this very remarkable writer 
is not easy to say. We have, now and then, tried our hands at the 
question, but have not been able to answer it to our own satisfac- 
tion. Two or three things, indeed, we cannot help discerning, for 
they lie upon the surface. First, extreme simplicity and inno- 
cence of manner, When Mr. Mayhew is at his best, itis as if a 
budding virgin of sixteen, not yet “out,” and totally ignorant of 
the wickedness of the world, were telling you anecdotes of society, 
Here, of course, is one source of the humour—the incongruity 
between the attitude of the story-teller and the secret significance of 
the story. Again, the same harmless simplicity of manner becomes 
a source of humour when Mr. Meyhew has anything extravagant or 
downright impossible to tell you. Without any break in style, he 

asses on from the commonplace to the incredible, never betray- 
ing the least consciousness that he is making the transition, 
From an ordinary drawing-room story, he proceeds, with no 
“solution of continuity ” in his voice and countenance, to inform 
you—perhaps beginning a new paragraph—that Count Arlkin, the 
famous Dutchman (we quote from memory), who had a pair of 
breeches for every day in the year, made his wife a present, on the 
day of her marriage, of a deed of gift of a hundred windmills. Now, 
in this short sentence there is more fun than in all Albert Smith 
ever wrote. With what bonhomie the writer takes it for granted 
that you will know Count Arlkin, the famous Dutchman! How 
simple-heartedly he drops in, as if it were significant, the totally 
irrelevant circumstance of the 365 pairs of breeches! Lastly, when 
~ expect, from the word “present,” something like a diamond 

racelet in a rich casket, you have the ridiculous picture of a bride- 
groom handing his bride a bit of parchment which “conveys” a 
hundred windmills. There are more of these surprising little effects 
in Mr, Augustus Mayhew than in anyone else known to us, except 
Hans Christian Andersen. 

There is still another obviovs source of incongruity (which is ad- 
mitted? to be the foundation of humour) in the writings of this 
zentleman, and it is, besides, a source of delight, apart from humour. 

jome few of us retain, and all of us can more or less recall, the first 
impressions made upon us by the company of charming and elegant 
women—the diffused light of their presence, the flashing colour, the 
pervading perfume, or still sweeter soupcon of perfume, the undula- 
tory music of their speech, the softly-curving movement, the 
rustle, the glitter, the grace, the tenderness, the chaste glory that 
was all around us when women were nigh, But, on the other hand, 
the vast majority of people forget all about it. Of those who partly 
remember, how many can reproduce? But Mr, Augustus Mayhew 
can do it to perfection ; and he does, in fact, in theee charming pages, 
restore, by little gleams of suggestion, one’s adolescent impressions of 
the loveliness of women and the beauty that comes floating with 
them into every place where they are found. Now, of course, this 
is pleasant ; but it is, in addition, a source of humour, for the know- 
ledge of the world displayed in the writing stands in the drollest 
contrast to the adolescent “ view.” 

We do not at all pretend to have got to the bottom of the subject. 
The very peculiar humour of this writer is at once a nut to crack for 
a critic who can spare a good deal of time and labour, and a study 
for inferior artists. Perhaps, if he could only be persuaded that he 
holds in trust a thoroughly original and precious gift, he might be 
induced to take more pains in minor points than he has done in 
these volumes. 

“ Faces for Fortunes” may be called a Sketch-book of Love and 
Matrimony, It is ten times more interesting than a novel, and is, 
we assure the reader, a book to buy and to keep. Wg have laughed 
for the twentieth time over some of the happy passages, and expect 
to langh again in company with others who have had the same 
experience. We will close our notice of Mr. Mayhew’s volumes with 
a couple of extracts; the first abont 

FEMALF DRESS, ESPECIALLY MUSLIN. 

The effect of a crisp, highly-starched muslin dress npon a man of quick 
emotions is rapid and startling, The first impulse is to crush it between the 
arms and crumpie it up like a silver-paper balloon ; but such desires cannot 
be indulged without the excuse of an affectionate embrace sanctioned by 
the parents of the young lady. 

Is it not beautiful to gaze on the female form, clouded in fluttering gauze, 
and floating over the ground white and aerial as a puff of steam? Through 
the transparent skirt the embroidered petticoat displays its costly work, and 
the machinery of the little feet may be watched, as under a glasa-case, with 
increasing interest. The shoulders are seen through the slight haze of the 
boddice, and they are delicately fair. 

The second impulse with men of fine perceptions is to pat the half-revealed 
back. This, like the other indulgence, can only be enjoyed after the formali- 
ties of a proposal. It is the reward of virtue, and encourages nobility of mind. 

There have been instances of demons in human form who became so 
enraged at the sight of a muslin dress that they would deliberately place 
their foot on the skirt and try to tear it. Such a villain was the late Mr, 


Arper. 

"Phe fiendish expression of his eyes when he heard the rent is said to have 
suggested to Mr. Fiaxman, the senlptor, his grand idea of the fallen angel. 
The artist persuaded Mr. Arper to sit to him, and as the work proceeded an 
assistant in the back room was constantly tearing up muslin. 

June is the month for wearing fine clothes, for it abounds in choice 
opportunities for letting the world sce how deeply you have studied the 
effects of colour, as exhibited in the dress-painting of the human form. Fine 
feathers help fine birds. There is no instance on record of a girl having 
been despised for dressing tastefully ; and even if there were, what should we 
care for such a disgusting precedent ? 

That great and good man, the lamented Marquis D'Opquins (who invented 
a pomatum), would frequently observe: ‘I like ashowy dresser, a good 
dresser, with all her sill spread out—I worship it!” 

Such an opinion {is particularly worth recording, when we remember that 
the nobleman who delivered it was, as a) :uth, First Page of the Backstairs 

gorgeous Prince Roget, ant had treoquertly assisted hie Highness to 


aingere intrusted with the principal parts are able to act, This is | Ince his Royal stays. 


is on the subject of 

TAXING BACHELORS. 

About two years ago it was reported that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
intended to bring into Parliament a bill authorising a tax to be levied upon 
bachelors. Whether this was seriously intended by Government, or whether 
it was merely one of those absurd political canards indulged in by tittle. 
tattlers in the hopes of creating confusion or gaining notoriety, we cannot 
assert ; but the sensation created by the rumour shook London to its centre 
and gained the enthusiastic support of all spinsters, both of uncertain and 
reo age, and with and without a mother’s sheltering love to protect 
them. 

Several influential meetings were held in some of the first drawing-rooms 
to consider the amount that ought to be levied per single man. At one 
meeting, so numerously attended that a lady of title was obliged to sit in the 
fireplace, it was unanimously resolved that six ladies (then present), the 
wives of members of Parliament, should be deputed to wait upon their 
husbands, and demand in the fiercest manner, and in the names of the women 
of England, that the bill be immediately hurried through the House and 
the tax levied directly. The mother of eight, ali unmarried, spoke for two 
hours, without feeling the slightest fatigue, and then sat down only because 
she became monotonous. A grandmother moved the company to tears, and 
had to be removed. A widow, with four, uttered sarcasms so abusive that 
she carried the entire assembly with her, and was publicly thanked. Em- 
broidery, tatting, and crochet were laid aside, the excitement causing false 
stitches and mistakes. ‘The meeting was at last adjourned, and tea served 

At another and perhaps a more important gathering, held at the spacious 
mansion of a Miss Oldern, for the express purpose of learning the sentiments 
of the younger members of female society, a aweet little chit, with her hair 
down her back, spoke with great severity, and gave it as her opinion that 
any man who was unmarried after his twenty-first birthday ought to be 
banished, or at least warned not to doitagain. Another lovely little minx, who 
admitted she had only left school “last half,” declared that, if Government 
would allow her to have her way, she would order a law to be read in every 
church commanding that no single man should be allowed more than fifty 
pounds a year to live upon, and not that unless he reformed. Decidedly the 
climax, and the speech of the evening, was when Mies Oldern, after taking a 
cough lozenge and ers her cap, called upon the company to be calm 
and in energetic language iutroduced her sliding scale, according to which, 
youths under twenty-five were to pay an income tax of sixpence in the 
pound, and old boys of ninety certainly not less than nineteen shillings out 
of every sovereign, as a fine to Government, the proceeds to be annually 
divided amongst the neglected women of the British empire. 


_—_ and Talks about London. By JouN Tibs, F.8.A, Lockwood 
and Co, 
Ww, 


Our second extract 


The Old City, and its Highways and Byways, By “ ALupu,” 

H, Collingridge. ‘ J ° 
It must be owing to the fact that old London has, during the last 
few years, become an old literary subject that these two volumes do 
not perhaps seem the most satisfactory of their class, All the 
world knows that Mr. Timbs is not likely to write a line having 
no interest or value—there is no such line in “ Walks and Talks "— 
but many of his pages, owing to his choice of subjects, are neces- 
sarily wanting in novelty, although Mr. Timbs has done his best to 
ee new life into them by introducing many new anecdotes and 
acts which have escaped the research of former writers on this 
most fertile of subjects. Some of Mr. Timbs’s chapters, and 
moreover the best of them, are entirely new. Especially good are 
those telling all about Hicks and Hicks's Hall, leading up to the late 
and memorable Campden House; and the Recoilections of Sir 
Richard Phillips, whose valuable labours have never before been 
pope recognised. Mr, Timbs must have gathered from Sir 

ichard’s own lips many of the curious facts respecting his career, 
which are now made public for the first time. vent-garden, and 
Fleet-stree*, and the Temple of course claim especial pre-eminence 
in ‘“ Walks and Talks about London ;” but the latter pages, devoted 
to Railway London, the Raising of Holborn vale, and the 
Thatched House in St. James's-street, will be found more fresh, 
and, consequently, more entertaining, 

“ Aleph’s” “Old City” is described as sketches of curious 
customs, characters, incidents, scenes, and events, illustrative of 
London life in the olden time. The volume is a reprint of various 
papers contributed to the City Press, and is a kind of second series 
of the author's former work, ‘“ London Scenes and London People.” 
The Old City is here made to do duty of all kinds. There are papers 
on the Princess Charlotte, Queen Elizabeth, Old Volunteering, a 
dramatic vision of Raleigh, together with chapters on the many 
celebrated spots in Old London, which the reader may readily 
imagine for himself. “Aleph” writes with the pleasant gossip of 
an elderly gentleman, and does not ecruple to give touches of his 
own biography as well as that of his friends, A great number of 
woodcuts decorate the volume. 


The Book of Perfumes. By Kuaenn Rimer, 


Hall, 

This ‘ Book of Perfumes” comprises a few pages on the physi- 
ology of odours in general, and a history of perfumes and cosmetics 
from ancient to modern times ; and certain snbjects, which may be 
called almost technical, are treated very briefly, and serve to fill up 
a handsome volume, It might be thought that the history of per- 
fumes could never take up 250 large pages; but perfumes are 
allied to the most important things in life—to the toilet eepeciaily 
and subsequently to dinners and entertainments of all kinds, 
Not merely modern England and France are touched upon, There is 
the ‘‘ Far East,” with its perfumes as used 2000 years ago ; there are 
the Greeks and the Romans, Orientals and uncivilised nations, With 
the Jews and the Egyptians, perfumes performed the most im- 
portant offices, sacred and profane; and, indeed, ia our England 
to-day we have bat to go to St. George’s-fields, to St, John'’s-wood 
Brompton, Spanish-place, or Warwick-street, to find perfumes also 
doing the double office. Mr, Rimmel writes with intelligence aud 
humour, and seems to have appropriate literature at his fingers 
ends. He is apt in classical and general quotation ; introduces an’ 
anecdote with ease, and illuminates his subject in many felicitous 
ways. Moreover, ina preface, Mr. Rimmel says—“ If I have avoided 
recipes, I have also shunned any allusions to my personal trade. As 
a man of business, I do not underrate the value of advertisements ; 
but I like everything in its place, and consider this hybrid mixture 
of literature and puff an insult to the good sense of the reader.” 
The volume, which is illustrated with woodcuts on nearly every 
page, treating of a great variety of subjects, is, as we suppose ought 
to be the case with a book of perfumes, powerfully scented. 


The History of the Reform Bill of 1832, By the Rev. W.N 
Moxeswortu, M.A., Incumbent . ’s, Rochdale, 
con ee of St. Clement’s, Rochdale, 

This is something more than a “ History of the Refo i . 

It is a history of reform in poe oa ages, briefly ph sig 

Cromwell and the Long Parliament, but beginning formally with 

the reform movement in 1745, The opposition of the elder Pitt and 

his conversion are given at greater length, and much space is de- 
voted to the failures of Lord John Russell before he finally suc- 
ceeded, in 1832. Mr, Molesworth seems to be indebted principally 
to newspapers for his information ; but he has put the material in 
good order, and as copiously as could be wished. Possibly some 
condensation of the many long speeches quoted in these pages 
would have made the book better as a narrative. Just now the 
subject has great interest. It would seem that a reform bill of 
to-day would be introduced for other reasons than those which in- 
troduced and carried that of '32; and Earl Russell's recent political 
production proves him, at all events, to be consistent with his old 
beliefs, and therefore scarcely likely to take any personal trouble in 
further extension of the suffrage. The Reform Bill may be said to 
have succeeded in its object, and so lay claim to be final; but 
another may be wanted for all that. i 


Chapman and 


catching the eails she went over, One boy syed + 
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LAW AND CRIME. 


Tur Lord Chancellor has presented a bill for a 
small reform of the law as to costs chargeable by 
attorneys. ‘“ These gentlemen,” says his Lordship 
“are at present eg by certain fixed charges for 
the work which they are employed to perform, and 
it is hardly possible for either party to depart from 
them.” In other words, contracts between atior- 
neys and clients for the conduct of certain legal 
matters for a pre-arranged remuneration are void. 
This is the evil to which his Lordship addresses 
himself. It is proposed by the new bill to enable 
attorneys and clients to enter into such contracts. 
This enactment, his Lordship imagines, will have 
the practical effect of shortening legal instru- 
ments, according to the length of which at- 
at present charge. To this we 
that such contracts, whether 


ficult, but generally easy enough; and, beyond 
this, he obtains at once an introduction to a large 
circle of clients, In such cases, therefore, an 
attorney is content to contract to perform his work 
ordinarily at a very reasonable, not to say a low, 
rate of profit; and perhaps no instance has ever 
been known of an attorney violating such contract 
on the ground of its being invalid, For such cases, 
therefore, the bill will be needless, But, it may be 
asked, why should not the same benefit be extended 
by law to private individuals? Let it be so. 
But every one knows that it takes two parties 
to make a contract. An attorney (we speak, of 
course, of the respectable practitioner who, in the 
event of a slip, would be found responsible for any 
damage thereby accruing) will never enter into 
such a contract. Over and over again have we 
heard in an attorney's office the inquiry, “ What 
will you charge me to complete this matter ?"—a 

urchase or sale, as the case may be. The answer 

as always been to this effect :—“I cannot tell, 
because I do not know what trouble may be neces- 
eT. You must trust to me to charge moderately ; 
if I do not, you can tax the bill; or, if you cannot 
trust me, you may takethe business elsewhere.” The 
reasons for this are obvious, Suppose a solicitor 
to be employed to complete a purchase. He may 
find a defect in the vender's title; there may be 
difficulty in obtaining certificates, office copies, and 
other documents which, by the contract of sale, the 
vender may not be bound to furnish except at the 
purchaser’s expense; there may be some slight flaw, 
not fatal, but sufficient to entitle the purchaser to 
considerable reduction of purchase-money ; there 
may bea contest as to some question of right of 
way ; a registered incumbrance may be discovered 
at the last moment; and a voluminous correspond- 
ence and protracted labour, which could not have 
been foreseen, may be the result of one or more of 
these occurrences, But there is another reason. The 
attorney knows thatif he answer the client, andname 
a fixed sum, he will probably and deservedly lose 
the business, For, suppose a contrary practice to 
prevail, the attorney might name a certain amount 
as the charge for an assignment, and the client 
might then go to several other attorneys and put 
up the job to the lowest tender. Such asystem 
would scarcely conduce to the respectability of the 
profession, or to the safety of the client; and the 
attorneys, as a body, are far too sharp-sighted and 
too jealous of professional repute to sanction it by 
adopting the permission offered by the Lord 
Chancellor's bill. 

One of the most magnificent advertisements ever 
published has been given by Mr, Norton upon the 
occasion of his having to deliver a judgment as to 
whether a certain entertainment at the Canterbury 
Hall was a stage play. The entertainment in 
question was entitled “ Hodge Podge,” and was 
represented by reflection from a sheet of glass, con- 
verted into a mirror, not by silvering, but by a dark 
background, This, it may be remembered, is the 

rinciple of the well-known ghost effects of Messrs. 

epper and Dircks. Mr. Norton had experienced 
some doubts as to this performance being a stage 
play, and therefore, in a laudable spirit of inquiry, 
attended at the Canterbury Hall to judge for himself, 
His glowing descriptions of his delight at the per- 
formance are embodied in a report which fills about 
acolumn of last Saturday's daily journals, Not 
only the optical wonders of the exhibition, but 
even the social charms of the establishment , excite 
Mr. Norton’s admiration. Says he—from the 
bench—“I also saw something there which re- 
minded me of Germany. I saw people sitting at 
tables, smoking, with their female friends, either 
sipping their coffee or drinking their beer. Smoking 
tobacco certainly did not destroy my illusions of 
Germany.” This, we suggest with all due respect, 
is very comic, Why should an English entertain- 
ment be more delightful for reminding anyone of 
Germany? Might not a dustman eating a sausage 
have had the like effect ? Might not an Irishman, 
formerly of Trinity College, have been reminded by 
the pipes, the beer, and the singing, of Jude's 
famous musical tavern in Dublin? And if so, what 
of it? When Mr. Norton entered upon a review 
of the prosecution with regard to its havin 
been promoted by the metropolitan theatrica 
managers, he confirmed what we have already 
written on the subject. My, Norton said :—‘I 
must say, it does not come with the best grace 
from the representatives of the great theatres 
in London that now they should stand upon 
their monopoly, the opposition to which, some 
time ago, enabled them to break it down £0 
far as it applied to patent theatres.” Two 
weeks ago we wrote upon this subject, “ The stage 
has long since ceased to be a monopoly.” In this 
respect, therefore, we cordially agree with Mr, 
Norton, who has suspended his sentence, in order 
to afford time to the proprietor of the music-hall to 
apply for a suitable license from the Lord Ohamber- 
lain, Our readers may remember that we predicted 
this result of the ill-advised theatrical campaign 
against these establishments, which we neverthe- 
leas regard with small favour, Under a theatrical 
license they may be improved in every respect. 
One concluding piece of Mr. Norton’s address 
deserves record, Unless the usually accurate re- 
porter of one of our daily contemporaries has 
grossly misrepresented what occurred, the worthy 
magistrate thus delivered himself :—“ The public 
taste was running on burlesques, which no doubt 
would have a tendency to check the prevailing and 
nasty fashion of sweeping the streets with long and 
expensive dresses.” truly Mr. Norton has stadied 
his “ Hodge Podge ” to some purpose, 


Gregorio Mogni, self-accused of having done all 
the stabbing business for part of which Polizzioni 
now lies under sentence of death, has had a 
bill returned against him by the grand jury of 
manslaughter only. What a terrible reflection 
upon the cea ag ed all human judgment! In 
this same case Mr. Baron Martin had directed the 
jury that, if he were certainof anything, Polizzioni 
had done this act and Gregorio had not, and with 
this view the jury heartily accorded. Now, not 
only is Polizzioni reprieved, and Mogni arraigned 
on his own confession, but the crime is reduced to 
one of manslaughter. Mogni was tried at the 
Central Criminal Court on Thursday, when he gave 
a plea which was ruled to be equivalent to “ Not 
guilty.” After the examination of witnesses the 
jury returned a verdict of “Guilty,” and the 
prisoner was sentenced to penal servitude for five 
years, 

The most dramatic scene we ever witnessed in an 
English court of justice was presented on Wed- 
nesday last before the Common Serjeant, at the 
Central Criminal Court, Two respectable men, of the 
artisan class, were accused of a misdemeanour, and 
were defended by Mr. Sleigh. Private information 
had reached this learned gentlemen that material 
points of the evidence to be given had been con- 
cocted in a tavern opposite the court, by the prin- 
cipal witness and the policeman (Teaham, 7) B) who 
had charge of the case. But for this and one or 
two other circumstances, so fortuitous as to be 
almost providential, two or more families might 
have been involved in ruin andinfamy. As it was, 
by a skilful, tenacious, separate cross-examination, 
during which the feelings of the auditory could 
scarcely be repressed, Mr. Sleigh actually dragged 
forth from both the false witnesses the details of 
the plot. Civic dignitaries crowded the bench to 
listen to the denouement, which was that the two 
innocent prisoners were discharged, without a stain 
upon their characters, to receive the congratulations 
of a crowd of friends assembled to speak in favour 
of their reputations, while the principal witness 
was at once placed in the dock and committed to 
take his trial at the next Sessions for perjury. The 
policeman—narrewly escaping from a commitment 
for conspiracy, but not from a crushing lecture by 
the learned Judge—will scarcely again enjoy a 
similar opportunity of casting discredit upon the 
police force. 

The case of Messrs. Barry, highly respected 
wharfingers of London, is one of peculiar hardship. 
Some time since, they had a fire on their premises, 
and, baving forwarded an estimate of their loss, 
were reimbursed upon insurances which they had 
effected, Some information since given by one 
of their own discharged labourers has led to a 
charge against Messrs, Barry of having defrauded 
the insurance offices by sending in an excessive 
claim. It is not for us at present to pass any 
opinion as to the actual innocence or guilt of the 
accused, It is, nevertheless, quite open to us to 
say that certainly the evidence for the prosecution 
appears not only susceptible of successful opposi- 
tion, but intrinsically weak. These gentlemen, for 
whom bail has been offered to any amount by 
come of the leading merchants of the City, are con- 
fined to Newgate, and exposed to degradations and 
privations as if they had been actually convicted, 
instead of merely suspected of crime, The watter 
has already formed the subject of a question in 
Parliament which has received one of those mean- 
ingles, evasive replies with which inquiry into a 
gross abuse is usually, in the first instance, offi- 
cially encountered. 


THE LATE GREAT BURGLARIES AT 
JEWELLERS’. 

Av Bow-street Police Court, on Saturday, William 
Henry Jeffrey, Thomas Caseley, ‘Thomas Brewerton, Anne 
Caseley, Martha Jeffrey, and Louisa Brewerton were 
brought up before Mr. Flowers, in custody of Inspector 
Brennan, charged with breaking and entering the 
premises of Mr. Walker, jeweller, Cornhill, and also on 
suspicion of being concerned in breaking into and entering 
the premises of Mr. Abrahams, jeweller, Strand, 

luspector Potter, of the G division of police, said— 
Between two and three o’clock yesterday I went to 142, 
Whitechapel-road, in company with Inspector Brennan, 
Sergeant Moss, of the City Police, and other officers. 
After placing officers at the rear of the house, I entered 
and saw the two Jeffreys and the two Brewertons in the 
shop. I said, ‘“ Barrett and Bruton (the names by which 
I knew them), you must consider yourselves in custody for 
being concerned with others in severa] jewel robberies in 
the City and in the Strand,” at the same time taking 
Barrett (Jeffrey) by the collar, while Moss took Bruton 
(Brewerton). At that time I saw something pass from 
Jeffrey to the woman Brewerton, I immediately gave the 
woman Jeffrey into the ecnstody of Ranger and another 
constable. The woman Bruton ran up stairs, and I fol- 
lowed her. Before I could reach the top of the stairs to 
the woman I heard the door lock. The woman Bruton 
had shut herself in the room, I said, “ Let me in imme- 
diately, or I will break the door open ;" and, as she did 
not open it, I did so. I saw, as I entered the room, the 
woman Bruton putting something in her pocket. I seized 
her. She struck me in the face and caught hold of me by 
the hair. Sergeant Moss came to my assistance and 
released me. I said to her, “Give me the property I saw 
you putting in your pocket.” She said, “I have no pro- 
perty.” We secured her, and I took from her pocket three 
parcels, containing twenty-five, thirty, and ten gold chains 
respectively, and some other jewellery, all identified 
by Mr. Walker, Hearing a senfile below, I left her in 
charge of an officer in uniform, and went down stairs, 
where I found Bruton struggling with the two officers, 
We took the four prisoners to the station-house. I after- 
wards returned, made a further search, and found several 
other pieces of jewellery. At the station I took three gold 
rings from the woman Bruton's fingers and a pair of ear- 
rings from her ears, Afterwards I went with Moss and 
others to 13, Ely-terrace, at the back of the Bow-road. I 
there saw the woman Caseley, She put her head out of the 
window. 1 ssid, “ Open the door.” She asked, “ Whoand 
what are you?" 1 replied,‘ We are police officers, and 
you must open the door el Finding she would not 
do so, I forced it open. I ran up stairs and saw a woman 
leave the room. On arriving at the top of the stairs, I saw 
Caseley in the front room, where I had just seen the 
woman, By that time officers in uniform had arrived. 
They were posted at the front and back door, Myself 
and Sergeant Moss then went into the room which I had 
seen the woman leave. She said Jeffrey, calling him 
“ Billy,” lived in it. In that room there was a box, locked. 
Sergeant Moss broke it open. It contained a number of 
gold watches—fifty-two, I believe—a number of Albert 
gold neck-chains, and various other articles of property, 
all of which I believe to be the produce of other robberies. 
After making further search, I had the prisoners conveyed 

the station-house. 
* Cross-examined—I found in the house I first mentioned 
Jeffrey and the woman he cally iis wife. I am sure she 
is not his wife; also Brewercon and the other woman, 
who, I have no doubt, is his wife. They are the only per- 
sons living there. I know that by watching the houre. It 
is three stories high. Only certain rooms are inhabited, 
The house in Ely-terrace is a four-roomed house, Two 
days before the premises were taken I saw goods taken 
into both houses. The whole of the watches have been 
identified by Mr. Walker, On the road te the station in 
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acab, Caseley said to me, “ What robberies are you going | HOops.—There isa fair demand for all kinds, and prices are wel 
to buff (that is, accuse me of) to me.” 1 said, That is supported, ‘The supply is limited, 
an after-consideration : you will be told that at the| , V00%—The public sales of colonial wool have been commenced. 


reper He continued—* I have nothing to do with A eee ee aan ee a ete and toa decaand ia steady, 
the shawl robbery ; I was at Liverpool for Johnson’s ; 1 | at from 55s. to 145s, per ton. ¢ 
was doing time (meaning he was in prison). I will tell : 

you all about Walker's, Iam in right for that. If you 
will square it for me I will tell you all about it.” I 
replied, ‘Remember, I make you no promise whatever 
in reference to that.” 1 found £240 in gold, and two 
receipts, one for £250 and one for £150, paid into the 
Westminster Bank. The prisoners were ultimately re- 
mitted to the City to be dealt with there. 


THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 

BANK (il TS.—R. PEARCE, East-road, City-road, plumber.—W. 
GREEN, |) mes-street-mews, Kensington, carpenter.—J. DAVIS, 
Holland-strest, Kensington, grocer—D, KEMPTON, Maria-place, 
King-land-road —J. RICHES, New Boswell-court, law stationer — 
W. SEAWARD, Richmond, retired Commander K.N.—D, DOBELL, 
New Cross, beershop keeper, — H. T. DAVIS, Cum berland-villas, 
Camberwell New-roid.—W. H. DODDEMEADS®, Westmoreland- 
sircet, Pimlico, hosicr’s assistant. — W. T. BROWN, Pembridge~ 
villas, Bayswater, tilor—W. GRANZ, Litde Carter-lane, City, 
merchant,—H#H, 0. HUG HES, Portsea, Hanta, auctioneer,—-W. JONES, 
Marlborough-road, Peckham, general dealer—J. W. MOTI and b, 
NICKELS, Lea Bridge-road, Clapton, tobaceo-pouch makers,— 
8. H. 'T, HAYN®, Rea Lion-street, Clerkenwell, silversmith—A& 
SIEKL, High Holborn, boot and shoe dealer,—A. MILLS, Attle- 
borough, Norfolk, corn merchant.—'T. and H. WALMSLEY, Leek, 
Stafford, silk manufacturera—. H. HULL, High-street, White: 
chapel, stay manufacturer.—T, METCALF, Princess-street, Red 
Lion-square.—J, NORTON, Hatton-well, japanner.—S KEKBLE, 
Old-street-road, zincworker.—B. ALLEN, Milton-next Gravesend, 
licensed victualler.—P, HILBERT, Mountfield, Sussex, farmer, H, 
BLANDFORD, Portsea, Hante, licensed victualler,—W. BULLEN, 
Blakenay, Norfolk, plumber.—C. C, WILLIAMS, Glasshouse-yard, 
Goswell-street, contractor.—H, RIDLER, Halsey-street, Chelsea, 
upholsterer.—W,. L. MOORE, Rydon-crescen', St. John-street-roud, 
“ern drawer. A, F, B. FRUSNEBY, Canvon-street. City, clerk.— 

J. BARRY, Weymouth-place, New Kent-road.—J. J. DARKEN, 
Holt, Norfolk, builder,—C, HOLDER, Liverpool-street, carpenter.— 
T. TAYLOR, Pembroke-place, Hounslow, baker.—H. DAVIS, 
Marshfield-street, Poplar, plasterer.—R DAVIES, Swansea, a 
W. JONES, George-street, Camberwell, butcher.—G. BalLEY, 
Dawley, Shropshire, grocer.—S, H. WHURMAN, Birminghaw, 
clothier.—J. HOULT, jun , Wolverhampton, attorney's clerk.—A, 
JONES. Lisneyfelin gh ge 3 OER, Wellt, 
JONES, Lianeynfelin, C per. — J. tK, Well, 
Somersetehire, rent -r and manager of toll-gates —M. PAKR, Temple 
Clond, Somersetshire, innkeeper.—J. HARCOM, Swansea, Glamor- 
anshire, builder—A, BRAUND, Black Torrington, Devonshire, 
 iemeenpal HARDISTY, Huddersfield, grocer.— J. STEEL, Leeds, 
boot and shoe manufacturer. —T. HAWKESWORTH, Leeds, 
currier,—E. ALMOND, Gildersome, Yorkshire, cloth manufacturer, 
T. BURKEY, Birkenhead joiner.—R. WIDDUP, Ormskirk, Lan- 
cashire—W. L. ROYSTON, Flint, medical student.—M. RAE, 
Knott Mill. Manchester, paraffin-oil dealer.—E, DENTON, Liver- 
pool, merchant. — J. TAYLO: Accrington, Lancashire, fish- 
dealer.—W. HALL(WELL, Blackburn, Lancashire, cotton manu- 
facturer.—G. BLAKELEY, Mancheser, baker.—S, OGDEN, 
Manchester, woollen-cloth, dealer,—J. RHODES, Manchester, shirt 
mannfucturer.—J. SHORT, New Sleaford, Lincolnshire, tailor.— 
J. ELLENTHORPE, Rochdale, bu'lder.—W. SKEE and A. DIXON, 
South Shields, Durham, shipgownars— Tp POTTS, Sunderland, timb: r 
merchant.—J. USHER, iverpool—J. LAYFLELD, Liverpool, 
builder —C. S. MURPHY, Liverpool, timber-dealer,—J, WILDE, 
Levenshulme, Manchester, commercial traveller—W. HODSON, 
Masberough, Yorkshire, flourdesier.—W. EDWARDS, Bi ham, 
grocer,—li. ALLEN, Hulme, Manchester, beerseller.—T. GA. iN, 
Not! ingham, licensed victualler.—J. H. HENTSORNE, Lancashire, 
beor retailer._G. MARSHALL, Nottingham, machinist—T. B. 
clothier,—C, WOO L'TON, Bas; 
ford, Nottingham, beer retailer.— D, EDW ARDS, Lincoln. per 


METROPOLITAN SEWAGE. 

BARON Lieb has again addressed the Lord Mayor of 
London in a long and very important letter on the sewage 
question, the special purpose for which he now writes 
being to prove the wholly fallacious nature of Messrs, 
Napier and Hope's plan. Those gentlemen propose to run 
the sewage of all London north of the Thames Jown to 
the Maplin Sands, on the coast of Essex, distributing a 
part of it as they go to the farmers along the course 
of their great culvert. The rest they would expend in 
fertilising the sands, and they believe that the work 
would yield a very large profit, larger even than that 
which has been realised by the creation of the Craigen- 
tenny meadows, near Edinburgh. This belief rests upon 
the gratuitous and wholly erroneous assumption that the 
Craigentenny meadows consist of pure sand, of sand 
blown up above high-water mark, and are consequently 
as destitute as the Maplin Sands of any fertilieing 
property of their own. Why, then, argue the projectors, 
should not a rental of £40 an acre be as easy to realise in 
the one case as in the other? “Sand,” they say, “is 
only the medium through which to apply the nutritive 
elements. Growing grass in sea sand is like growing 
mustard and cress in flannel.” This is very explicit ; but 
equally explicit is Baron Liebig’s reply : “ This view is 
perfectly erroneous. We know with an almost mathe- 
matical certainty that there must be something besides 
to make a plant grow in sand manured with sewage, and 
that an acre of sand, even with the largest dressing of it, 
would not produce a single hundredweight of hay.” 
That “something besides,” which the Edinburgh mea- 
dows possess and the Maplin Sands do not, is the 
compound of silica, alumina, lime, and magnesia, which 
is commonly called clay or loam, It is this portion of 
any soil which alone enables it to make phosphoric acid, 
ammonia, potash, Xc., available for the vital wants of 
plants, and it is therefore indispensable to their existence. 

London sewage, soon after its putrefaction has been 
completed, throws down a thick deposit, and becomes a 
simple liquid, as clear as spring water, containing many 
salts in solution ; and it is in this state it would escape 
from Messrs. Napier and Hope's culvert to irrigate the 
Maplin Sands. “Now,” says Baron Liebig, ‘I have 
found that sand, middling fine, when completely satu- 
rated with water, takes up of it in its pores one fifth of 
its own volume ; and a bed of sand 5in, deep (the depth 
which the roots of grasses attain) could not consequently 
absorb per acre more than 100 tons of sewage. The largest 
auantity of sewage brought on this sand would percolate 
through without enriching it. But even if we admit 
that it did possess the power to accumulate the manurial 
elements of 500 or 1000 tons of sewage—which, how- 
ever, it does not—this would not suffice to make it 
capable of producing a single ton of hay. . . . It 
must, then, be plain that under these combined circum- 
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RAWLINGS, 
SPENCER, 


cape ee 
JANGDEN, Bury Si. Edmunds, Saffolk.—W. H, COLESWORTHY, 


ent, labourer.—R. BEDDALL, Bedford, journeym: 
3. ALLGUCK 


hay merchant. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.—B. BELL and 

merchants—W. AMOS, Edinburgh, 

M'EWEN, Leswalt, Wigtownshire, 
TUESDAY, FRURUARY 28, 

BANKRUPTS.—W. JONES, Clifford-street, Bood-street, tailor.— 
F. FISHER, St. Martin’s-lane, glase-letter maker.—W, BANGS, 
Gibson street, Waterloo-road, baker—S. SKILTON, Holmwood, 
Dorking, Surrey, woo?-dealer.—J ELLIS, Smith-street, St George’s- 
road, Camberwell, builder.—E. H, NOLAN, Abingdon-villas, Ken- 
sington, author.— F, ISAAC, High-street, Deptford, shipwright.— 
R, REED, Adelphi-terrace, Adam-sti Strand, surveyor.—P. J, 
THOMSON, College-crescent, Hampstead, shipbroker,—G. BOON. 
Baker-street, Regent’s Park, stsy manufacturer.—A, GLOVER, 
Statford-street, Pimlico, lodging-house keeper.—J. PALMER, 
David's-road, Forest-hill, Kent, carpenter —W. KAYNER, Victoria 
Park-road, cab proprietor.—J, EAST, St, John’s-lane, Northampton, 
currier.—J. EVA, Weedington-road, Kentish Town, carpenter — 
8. TAYLOR, Montpelier-terrace, Porvland-read, plumber,— W 
FENN, Oxford-s'reet, manager to an umbrella inanufacturer,— 
B. ALLEN, East-terrace, Milton-next-Graverend, licensed water: 
man.—H. BANKs, Canterbury-plics, Lambeth-road, watchmaker.— 
G. HARTFIELD, Duncan-place, London-fields, Hackney, oil and 
colour man.—W. WAKELIN, Hill-streat, St Albans, Hertfordshire, 
brewer.—W. T. PALMER, Addison-road North, Notting-hill, hair- 
cutter,—W. H. ATTWOOD, High Town road, Luton, 'fordshire, 
builder,—W. TARTE, Tothili-street, Westminster, lead merchant.— 
C. HARRIS, East-street, Walworth, cabdriver —P.W CONNELLY, 
St. James's-walk, Clerkenwell, beerhouse-keeper.—J. SNOXELL, 
Broad-street, Golden-square, carpe B. WING, Hopper’s-road, 
Winchmore-hill, Southgate. — J. W. GOALEN, Harrison-street, 
Gray's-inn-road, coaldealer.— H. SLATER, Totienbam-court-; 
licensed victualler.—H. W. WHLITLAW, Denl, hotel- r—W. 

R. BUSWELL, Rood-lane, City, merchants. —G. E. BERGMAN, 
Bowater-place, Old Dover-rosd, 


CO., Glasgow, 
— = = farmer,—M,, aM, and D, 
MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK. 

NOTWITHSTANDING that the sales of money stock have been 
only moderate during the week, nearly all Home Securities have 
been in a most inactive state, and, in some instances, the quotations 
have had a drcoping tendency. Consola, for Money, have marked 
884 89; Ditto, for Account, 8 89) ; Exchequer Bills, 38, to 6a. prem, 
Bank Stock has realised £46 to 248. 

The dealings in Indian Stocks, &c., have been much restricted ; 
nevertheless, the fluctuations in prices have been trifling. India 
§ , 215 to 218; Ditto, Five per Cents, 1039 104; Rapee Paper, 101 
te , and 108 to lL; India Bonds, 10s. to 15s. prem, 

‘There is a full average supply of money on offer in the Discount 
Market, and the demand for accommodation hos fallen off, In Lom- 
bard-street, the best bills are, therefore, done as follow :— 

On Thursday the directors of the Bank of England reduced their 
mivimum rate of ditcount to 4) percent, 

Thirty Days’ Bills er | 

Sixty Days’... - -- - « 4 * 
Three Months’ =... on . 

Four Months’ oe ae oe a 4 pe 
Six Months’... on - o - Sob, 

About £500,000 in bullion has arrived from various quarters ; but 
only moderate amounts in gold bave been disposed of to the Bank of 
England, Tnere is still an export inquiry for fos. 

‘The market for nearly ell Foreign Securities has ruled heavy, and 
prices have ruled lower. Brazilian Four-and-a-Half per Centa have 
marked 82}; Egyptian Seven per Cents, 984 ; Ditto, Is64, 049 ; Greek, 
224 ; Ditto, Coupons, 8f ; Italian Old Five per Cents, 63f ; Ditto, 1865, 
764; Mexican Three per Cente, 26j ; Ditto, 1864, 253 ; Moorish, 944; 
Peruvian Four-and-Half per Cents, 83; Portuguese Three per 
Cents, 47; Russian Five per Cents, 1560, 55]; Ditto, 1862, 89); 
Ditto, 1864, 01; Spanish Three per Cents, Deferred, 414 ; Ditto, Cer- 
ficates, 153; Turkish Six per Cents, 1854, 924; Ditto, 1858, 734; 
Dit'o, 1862, 71; Dutch Two-and-a-Half per Cents, 634 ; and Turkish 
Consolidés, 52) Egyptian Scrip has realised 4 prem. ; Italian, 1] to 
14 dis. ; and the Confederate Loan, 48 to 50 ex div, 

In the market for Joint stock Bank Sharer, only o moderate 
butiness has been transacted :—Alliance heve been done at 23; 
Bonk of London, 153 ; Chartered of India, Australia, and China, 
314; Hindustan, China, and Japan, 28; Imperial, 324; Londen 
Chartered of Australia, 23; London and County, 74; London Joint- 
stock, 175; London and Westminster, 91] ; Metropolitan and Pro- 
vinclal, 204; Midland, New South Wales, 43; Oriental, 57 ; 
Ditt, New, 1; 


. ehaerapnio printer.— 
C. CLARK, City-road, engraver. — R. LEY, Western-road, 
.— J. B. KING, Coventry, physician. — 
Birmingham, general 
jurton-on-Trent, con- 
oan h, Leices' 


South-Eastern, 10); Standard of Lritish South 
Africa, 249 ; and Unton of London, 53. 

Colonial Government Securities have commanded bat little atten- 
tion :—Canada Six per Cents have realised 91 ; Ditto, Five per Cents, 
80 ; Cape Five per Cents, 93 ; New Brunswick Six per Cents, 92; and 
Victoria Six per Cents, 105}. 

The Miscellancous Market has ruled inactive :—Anglo-Mexican 
Mint Shares have sold at 16}; Australian orien, / id, and 
Finance, 33; Bombay Gas, 6); Credit Foncier ‘obilier of 
England, ; Crystal Palace, 335; Egyptian Commercial and 
‘Trading, 43; Fore-street Warehouse, rit General Credit, 64 ; 
Hudson's Bay , 15}; International Financial, 6} ; Joint-stock Dis- 
count, 8%; London General Omnibus, 34; Milwall Ironworks, 54 ; 
National Discount, 14). 

In the Railway Share Market there has been a great want of 
activity, Indian railways, however, have ruled firm ; but the value 
of most English and foreign lines have had a drooping tendency. 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS, 


CORN EXCHANGE.—The supplies of English wheat on sale this 
week have been very moderate, Both red and white qualities have 
moved off steadily, at full quotations. Fine foreign wheats have 
commanded quite as much money as of late ; but other kinds have 
rulea heavy, on former terms. Grinding barley has produced 
extreme rates, Malting and disciliing sorts have sold slowly. The 
transactions in malt have been on a limited scale, at about stationary 
ptices, Oats have supported the late advance ; but the demand for 
them hasbeen inactive. Beans have tended downwards ; but peas 
have commanded extreme rates, The fionr trade has been in a 
healthy state. 

ENGLISH CURRENCY.—Wheat, 31s. to 15s, ; barley, 23a, to S4s. ; 
malt, 478. to 628, ; oats, 168. to 258, ; rye, 28s, to 30s, ; beans, Sls, to 
42s, ; peas, 33s. to 398, per quarter ; flour, 25s. to 408, per 280 1b, 

CATTLE.—Beasts have moved off slowly, at barely previous rates. 
Sheep have ruled rather higher. Other stock has supported late 
currencies :—Beef, from 3s, 8d, to 5a, 4d. ; mutton, 4s, 6d, to 6s, 6d. ; 
lamb, 6s, 8d. to 7e, ; veal, 4s, 6d. to 5s, 84. ; pork, 3a, 64, to 4s, 8d, per 
81. to sink the offal. 

NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.—The supplies of meat are 
moderate, sud the trade is inactive, as follows :—Beef, from 3a. 24, 
to 4s. 84.; mutton, 3s. 6d. to 56 ; veal, 4s, 4d. to 5a; pork, 3s, 4d, to 


. 81b. by the carcass. 
Oe there A = a moderate business doing in this market ; 


MARSDEN, Newton-street, Ancoats, 

J. WINGEIELD and J. SMITH, Peter-street, Manchester, 
plumbers and glaziers—G. FEW, Swavesey, Cam! shoe- 
maker and publican, —J. BLACKBOROW, Coris' 
mouthshire, clerk to a railway carrier.—-J. POOLE, Watling-street, 
Wellington, Shropshire, blacksmith.—J. H. DENHAM, Monckton- 


, Oxford 


road, Hastings, engraver. 
ment-bouse keeper.—E. MASON, Charles-street, 
rocer,—G, JULER, 
A, MATTHEWS, M 
LONGLAND, Isham, Northam; 
Nottinghamshire, painter.— BR. 
Cornwall, dealer in ale and porter.—J, W, 
PALMER, Somerset-place, Whistones, Worcestershire, law clerk — 
T. H. HALKET, Sun-street, Crown-street, eco, eae 
arer.—W. 8, 


shire, 
—D, 


i ag) -lane, Crompton, Lancashire, 


London 
tiated that Chlorodyne ; 
that they prescribe it largely, and mean no ober than Dr. Browne's. 
See Times, July 13, 1804. The public, eae are cautioned 
against using any other than Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE. It is sfticmed by medical testimonials to be the 
most etlicacious medicine fur CONSUMETLN, COUGHS, COLDs, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, SPASMS, RHEUMATISM, ‘&. No 
home should be without it. Sold in bottles, 2a, 9d. and és, 6d. 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Grest Russell-etreet, Londea, W.C., sole 
manufacturer, Observe ly, none genuine without the 
words “Dr, J, Collis Browne's Chlorodyne” on the Government 
amp, 
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Brandy and grain spirits rele about 
ary, 
pD STRAW.—Meadow hay, £4 10s, to £5 10s, ; clover, 
shia to £8 10s. ; and straw, £1 74. to £1 14s por load. ; 
COALS.—Neweastle, 13x, 64. to 16s, 6d; Sunderland, 18s. to 20s. ; 
Scotch, Welsh, and Yorkshire, 21s, to 22s, per ton, 
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Second Number of this sappelas wosks is now ready, eon 
taining “ Jerusalem the the Golden," “ Nearer, God, to Thee, “Bun 
of my soi pedceoens oe brated“ Chrismas Hymn,” &, 
Price 4a. ; free for 


25 stam 
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CAPITAL, £500,000, RESERVE FUND, £100,000, 


Auckland Hepies Wi Quessstown 

Blenheim Y Plymonth MA Tokematriro 
le ew 

Christchurch  Ngeruawahia Danstan Creek Waikouaiti 

Dunedin amilton Waitabuna 

Invercargill Picton Hyde ‘akatipo 

ll Ri Wetheratone 
igne Timaru Mount al 

This Bauk GRANTS DRAUGR''3 on above-named 

and ot Banking business con- 


places, transacta every 
Bected with New Zealand, of on tne eet 


terms, 
‘The London Offiee RECEIVES DRPOSITS at interest for fixed 
periods, on tarma which may be learned on 
No, 50, Old Broad-strest, %. RK WORTHY, 
London, E.C, Managing 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE 
No 80, REGENT-STREST , We 


PRESIDENT—Tho Right Hon Honoureble Karl 
CHAIRMAN OF DIRECTORS—Frederisk 
DEPUTY CHAIRMAN—Richard Dawson, 
MANAGING DIRECTOR—Jobn A. 


Grey. 
aa 


bat, 
The Profits, subject to a tifling deduction, are divided among tho 


te of Bonuses added to Policies issued by 
HE PROVIDENT Live, eae 
of Anpuai 


Num! Date Amount with 
of Polley. Policy, Premium, Inmared, Bonus Additions, 


£ 
194 1 
165, 


2 
SEGHakes 
ws 
tf 
eaxSowou” 


2.227 13 
Jou Hoppixot?, Secretary. 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIET 
13, ST, JAMESS-SQUARE, LONDON, SW. 
Entablished 1824, 


PRESIDRNT—The Archbishop of 
CHAIRMAN—Bight Hon. John Robert fer own, MP. 


iliiam 
DEPUTY CHAIRMEN {Str Charie Toosck, Bet vk, 
BEBARCIAL, RESULTS OF THE banal SOGrRE S'S OPERATIONS, 
‘neome £201 


year were 271,440 

‘The Bonus sdded to Policies at the jast Division was 275.077 

‘The Total Ciaime by death to os «+ 1,968,699 
The following are among the distinctive Sosiaty :— 
Credit Syrtem.—On any P: for the pic 


in alow t Assurances be effzet ithout Profi 
_- sweeten So eg as, wi pr py bet re} 


Aseured becomes the ati 
age, or at death, whichever event ball first 
“invalid Lives may be aaured at rates proportioned to the in- 


| Se’ tlement of Ciaims.—Claims paid thirty days after proof 


inquennial Division in 1862 
Banus 28 per cent, on the 


‘The next Dist jon of Profits wi will take place in January, 1867, and 
persons whe effect new P before the 
entitled at th wt division to ene year's ‘s additional share of 
later entrants 

Tables of Hater and forms of Pro Proposal can bs obtained of any of 


ta over 


mney from EB CUTCLIFF nd Secretary, 
ORG 
3, St James thy London, 8 W. 
Ate to LIFE or LIMB, in the 
Field, the Streets, or at 


at Home. 
Annual Payment of £3 to £5 Sa. to the NY 
fecures 1 1000 in case of Desh oe £8 per Week while laid up by 
injary. 
Por particulars apply to the es at the Railway Stations, the 
the Offices, " 


aye er at 
64, Cornhill, and 10, 
W. J. VAR, Seoretary, 


~ BROWN AND POLSOR'S 


ATENT CORN FLOUR, 
CoRRECTED RECIFE FoR vane FOoD.—To two tea- 
spoonsfal of Brown and Plour, ‘two table- 
(equal anita \ ed ter epee ecko tool mevten Yor? sul. 
Ts sho te wheu warm about the thickpess 


eee 


MARCH 4, 1865 


UTLERY, Warranted, — The most vealed 
 CUTLEBY in the world. all warranted, 
8. BURTON'S, at prices that are remu- 
of the largeneas of the sales. 


Knives | Knives |°¥er#® 
NDLES iy 
biking apd Dosen, | Dosen. 
sn ra atin, Fie eke ees 
oo oe 4 
ee eet handles.. «+» 15 0; ll 6 46 
pe oy handles. 1% 0| 40 50 
4-ineh fine handles .. . 2% 0; 19 0 76 
{iteh Auest African ivory handies «| 33:0) 2% 0; 1 O 
Diteo, with silver ferrules. -| 06 o; BO 
carved handles, silver ferrules ... | 50 0 43.0) 17 6 
@estro-silver hdles., any 30 9 0 76 
ver handles of any ae =o | 84 0) SEO} 21 0 
RS HANDLES.— KNIVES 
PONE ND FORKS PER DOZEN. ad) 6 a 8. d, 
White bonehandles.. « «- «| li 0 8 6 26 
Ditto balancehandles .. « «| 31 0 17 0 46. 
Black horn rimmed shoaliery oe of | 17 0.14 0 40 
Ditto very strong handles e183 0'"9 0 ) 
‘The largest stock in existence of dessert knives and forks 
in cases and otherwise, and of the new plated 
ILLIAM S&S. BURTON, GENERAL 
mn cre rpoenped pers 
‘A 
paid. yo yt | of ri justrations of his iittenited 
tock of sterling silver and electro-pla‘e, nickel silver, and Bri- 
tannia metal 


and'l, lewman-y 


qf and 00., WATCH, CLOCK, and 
e CHEOMOMBEER 5 MAKERS to HER MAJESTY, H.R. 
PRINCE of WAlas, and HLM, the EMPEROR of nv, 
Makers of the Great Clock for the Houses of Parliament, 61, 
Btrand, Wit. and 94 aad 85, Royal uchange, EC. 


Gold Half Ch 


An elegant Assortment of Drawing-room Clocks of the newent 


E. Dent and Co, 61, 
34 and 35, Royal 


‘Turret, and other Clocks made to order. 
Strand, W.C. (adjoining Coutts’ Bank), and 


Hixchange, EC. 
LACKS' SILVER ELECTRO-PLATE 
on for wear ae real silver. 
‘Table Forks ( Pattern—’ tamn—Per doa) 1 19 Oand118 @ 
ee SSRs 
wi aes ES. we mt o"% 10 0 
Tea Spooma .. ea See Sp BIE 


( 1 tei at LAMPS are the 
Moderator and Pareffin Table Lamps from 5a, 6d. each.— 
G. Manufacturers to the and 


Vind res hs MAB LAMP is the most 


ge LL (WHISKY v. COGNAC 
rivals the 


at 
Landon, W.—Obsarve the red seal, branded cork, 
LLSOPP'S PALE ALE,—The OCTOBER 
are now 
Gilereaeee.2 Gon sear, ieee 


S. FRY and SONS, Makers to the Queen and Prince of Wales, 


Pets. CHOCOLATE and COCOA, 
he superiority of J.8. Pry and Sons! Articles 
pe Le _ approbation 


yes CHOCOLATE, IN STICKS 
Eating. 


Also in Fancy hoses 
____Dalloious, Tatnomfoal sad Natritioaa, 


J ptt ENIER'’S 8 _FRBROH CHOCOLATE, 
for eating and 


[MPORTANT IM IMPROVEMENT in 
ARTIFICI Prices, 
ner-etreet, 


Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY, sereton Grosve' 
iaventor of faut victaL TEETH, on a 
=| = gum, No wires or 


th anyone of the same name, 


and SOUND TEETH 
ble attraction, and to health 


» streng’ the and 
waa ey Frice 2s, ems, box, 
fe eames ose Chemists and Perfumers, 
* Ask for LANDS’ ODONTO, 


OTA BENE.—The best known Formula for 


i Scart +kin, and Moustachea 
heavily upon sind adaia 6 fam weska, Baldness peevteien 
stampe.— KA, Cremist, ter, 


D: DE JONGH'S LIGHT-BROWN COD. 
LIVER O1L,—UNRIVALLED AS A REMEDY FOR IaPAN- 
TILE WASTING,—The ex: D 


curati’ powers 

JONGH's Oil in the qrantauens of Intan'e ant St 
the sul from numerous medical 

a these, DR. STAVELEY ran hg Physician to the Metro- 

—"T can conacientioual 

att fo ts. superar aaliniea of Dr. DE JONGH'S LIG - 
poe dal Bysce 3 Ones aen Pulmonary tabeiche end i“ 
Strophic disenees of chlidren.” a7 2 ore imperial kaif. 
Pints, de. 6d. ; és. aakfons, a, De. DE JONGH' 
Tt — ale no eee 


BRMpAr and WEDDING PRESENTS 
at PARKINS and GOTTO'S, 24 and 25, Oxford-mrest, 


pi a rene Ponts ncn sO 
We G and DRESSING CASES, 
PARKINS and GOTTO, 34 and 25, Oxford-strect, 


URSES, POCKET-BOOKS, and Card Cases, 

‘An immense variety at moderate Prices, 
~__PARKINS and GOTTO, 24 and, Oxford-ctreet W. 
I ge ALBUMS, of the Best Make, 


with Leather J Choice of 
Fe tee GORTO, Sand 2 Ontore ne 


[NESTANDS, = BOOK-SLIDES, &e, 
70, a4 and 30,0 
PARKINS ana. GOLT0, 14 and 25, Oxtord-atrect, We 


yas 23, PRIZE WRITING. OASK, 
Se ees already sald, 
cheay e ever 4 
Ae PARKINS GOrTO, % and 25, Oxtord-strect, W, 
90) DBESSING-BAGS, Hand Bags, and 

__ PARKINS and street, W. 
‘WO8k- -BOXES, Knitting, and Glove Boxes, 

at wredenate Teese. 
PARKINS and 24and Oxford-strect, W. 


1 5 0 FAMILY and POCKET. BIBLES, 


“PRAYBR-BOOKS, and CHURCH SERYICKS, 
pe CRESTS, MONOGRAMS, or 


ARKING and » Mh ond Oxford-street, W. 
'ADDRESSEG on Dies for Stamping in plain or colon’, on 
qngraved to order. Name 
woe Pakscen plates engraved i tes best style, abl Cards metaten® 


aoe mrss. te eee ke me 
Bo OND’ 
by 


8 PERMANENT MARKING INK 
een Toe ene eet See mere paeeee ond Sosstals. upon 
size ever made, ne by 


le, per bottle ; no 6d, 
Chemists, h, aon, é&e., HS ake 
kingdom. !—The bears the address 
Eihopasate-nrot Within, 


on the tabie, lo 
'» Without which the Ink is not 


OLMAN'S GENUINE MUSTARD: 
obtained the Only Prise Medal 
for “ Purity and Excellence of Quality. 


International Exhibition, 1662, 
Trade Merk—The Bull’s Head, 


K #25" GENUINE MUSTARD 
First Manufactured A.D, 1743, 
or more than 
Hundred and Twenty Years 
‘ustard has 


This well-known brand of if deen sold 
aren Say snore than. 2 Longe hacky is 


Great Brit 
25 ne and ¢! 
seo vesorminented ‘use are the Double Super 
iy he 


Family 
Groep lasr toni SAME to, tnton 
AYLOB 


BROTHERS 
Tie, Hasmall, having eicbeted tele Basiend to & slguous if 
SD ee eet eee reports that it con. 


Seer 
Sesto PR A Funaundy, ana 


the trade of 
that 


each Package bears their b> Marks the * Prise ° 
= Ox," and 


Sold by all Grocers, dvc., the 
Taylor Brothers, Beek’ lane  engern te Kingdom, NB. 


DELIGHTFUL FRAGRANCE 
by using theoolebrated UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 


Mannfactured by J.C. ana J. FIELD, U Lambeth, 
sd Sold rayehes 


QAPFETY FROM FIBET—By Using 
A) TLDS PATENT Snniier, yal oa -Auuing_ Chamber 


ANDUMS: J:-and J, led, Upper Mara, asm 
7 OUsEHOLD bare 
Rallway-carriage 
fe! duet Pre 
A vOR—L BA and PERRINS' 
ORCESTERSHIRE 


raved ty Gonos to 


=~ fit 1 for use, 
for case by the ewt, 
403. ; j fora febdes, 
r 112lb, M Soaps— Excellent, 
113 lbh.—-WHITMORE and CRAD DDUCK, 
16, Bishopagate-stroct, London, 


48a, 


“The 


se ra ee Satya Sak See 
watvermily. 
przez, PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
—_ Ajay Delicuclet of , A highest quality 


may be obtained? from all Grocers and Site, ee Ti atensle of the 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, 


Perveyors to t) 
SOHO-SQUARE, mM ONDON, 


BAGG'S OHABCOAL BISCUITS afford 


Fiatul: &s, week 2s., 42., and 84. each, by J. L. 
BRAGG, Sole Maker, 1, W ak, Cayendiab-1q.; a Sy all 
iste, Also, Pure Veg ® Chareoa!, in ea, 28, and 4a.cach, 


se, st, ce saction m purchasing none without 

.B. Pie pe eaten as SONS No, 95, Farringdon- 
OBINSON’S CELEBRATED 
MEDICATED COTTON WOOL —No family should be 


Propristorr, 
lolborn, London, In packets, 

obtained through any Chemist io 
from the proprietors, Trade price-list 


OCKLE’S PILLS.—The best Remedy | for 
Bile, Sick Headache, Giddinesa, toon Don, oN ulency, 
Heartburn, 3 eo relieve the digestive organs from ion, te 
to strengthen the stomach, to restore the eg hn Da 

regular and ‘healthy action, and to tranquillise the aero 
COCKLE’3 RNa. 

1) 


mers ng th sources of irritation, 
1OUS TLLS will be found most 


neither antimony, nor any other mineral ingredie:.t, and 
Pome thin additional ad y that the aaay te anrebell to 
underany of weather or climate, Ia tosen at is, Dt 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS&. 
Le yy merlin to the ample wr ant phere mind 


= i wows es oo matic onda oo young 
NE of DR. LOCOCR’S PULMONIC 


WAFE! taken two or three times a day, gives in tant 
jon aK pe phon rapid! pidly ane Amand, Consumption, Coughs, end all dia- 
Price Is, 14d, Ys, Od, 4a, 64,, and lle, 

per ny te neh 


DeNErORDSs, ae MAGNESIA, 
exesllent remedy t and Stomachic disorders of every 
Lvs, London is? Pind all ‘pecabie Chi po dag 


NDIGESTION, - BILIOUS, and LIVER 


iemedy, PRAMPTONS SPL SPaARENG Lilt Shiels 
Vendors, Price 18, 12. and 2, 94. per 


London : Printed and pabllébed at the Often, 4, Oatherine-strest, in 
the Partzh of St, in Connty. Middlesex, » 
Paatce Fox. bOniberlonceeh, moe a sioreeid -BATORDAY, 


MARCH 4, 1865, 


